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The  Year: 

Newspaper  of  The  Year  /AflBlIlKi 


BPR  hen  the  North  Hills  (Pa.) 
mtM  News  Record  went  fix>m 
twice-weekly  publication  to  the  big 
leagues  of  daily  journaHsm,  it  made 
a  promise  to  the  residents  of  subur¬ 
ban  Pittsburgh: 

It  would  provide  hard-hitting 
pubhc-service  journaUsm  and  a 
daily  package  of  information  that 
readers  could  use  to  better  hve  their 
Hves.  It  would  be  a  hometown 
newspaper  that  made  a  difference. 

Now,  17  months  later,  the 
accomphshments  show  that  was 
no  starry-eyed  rookie  boast.  In 
addition  to  winning  the  hearts 
of  residents,  the  News  Record 
won  the  praise  (and  prizes)  of 
professionals: 

•  Newspaper  of  the  year,  voted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Pubhshers’  Association. 

•  Four  first-place  Keystone  Press 
Awards,  presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 


Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Pubhshers’  Association. 

•  Four  first-place  awards  fixim 
the  Press  Club  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

•  The  Branch  Service  Award, 
presented  by  the  North  Hills 
Chapter  of  the  NAACP,  for 
efforts  to  build  a  diverse  work 
force  and  for  focusing  on 
multicultural  issues. 

In  ail,  a  great  rookie  season  in 
which  the  North  Hills  News 
Record  worked  toward  its  most 
important  goal:  becoming  the 
MVP  (Most  Valuable  Paper)  for 
its  readers. 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  And 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubhsher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market... E&P' s  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  pubhcation  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  supplies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims.. .the  Editor  & 
Pubhsher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
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Voice 
News 
Network! 


Suite  1500 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


We  make  the  connection. 

Tribune  Media  Services  offers  audiotex  coverage  that 
lets  your  newsroom  get  the  most  out  of  your  paper’s 
audiotex  system. 

Our  Voice  News  Network  energizes  your  news  and 
sports  pages  with  true  interactivity,  offering  round- 
the-clock  updates  on  key  stories. 

Innovations  hke  VNN’s  unique  Unk  with  the  Knight- 
Padder/Tribune  News  Service  puts  the  power  of 
audiotex  in  your  editors’  hands. 

The  Tribune  tradition  of  excellence  in  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  assures  news  quahty,  credibiUty  and  integrity. 

To  make  the  connection  between  Voice  News 
Network  and  your  newsroom,  call  Kris  Stenstrom  at 
TMS  in  Chicago  at  (800)  245-6536. 
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OCTOBER 

24*  26 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  111. 

25*28 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distrib¬ 
utors  Fall  Conference,  Golden  Nugget  Resort  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

29*30 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association  Journalism 
Opportunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  Nob  Hill  Masonic  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER 

4*6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4*7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5*7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

5*7 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  Family  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference,  The  Inn  at  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1  O*  1  2 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  4*1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4*  1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

JANUARY 

23*26 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
28*29 — New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston,  Mass. 

FEBRUARY 

1  O*  1  2 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1  2*  1 4 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton 
Center,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

1  3*1  6 — Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

27*3/2  — Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/19/93  10/12/93  10/20/92 1 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

46.375 

45.375 

44.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

626.00 

579.75 

426.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.00 

23.625 

21.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.25 

35.00 

27.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.875 

48.00 

50.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.75 

52.25 

58.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.25 

31.25 

33.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

20.75 

20.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.125 

27.75 

16.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

36.25 

35.25 

27.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.875 

25.25 

24.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQI 

22.00 

19.00 

17.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.375 

33.00 

32.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.375 

26.625 

24.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.625 

28.875 

30.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.00 

51.25 

45.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

3  for  1  stock  split 

242.75 

222.00 

230.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/19/93  10/12/93 

10/20/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

11.25 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.25 

11.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

20.00 

19.00 

15.50 

Reuters  (c) 

70.00 

70.125 

59.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

17.25 

16.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

15.875 

12.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.375 

13.00 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.125 

22.375 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

5.50 

5.42 

3.64 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

61.125 

57.00 

35.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

MARCH 

1  *5 — Newspaper  in  Education  Week. 

6*8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

10*1  3 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

20*23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas.  ^ 

24*26  — America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Lawrence  Saveli 

Cover  yourself  when 
you  ‘mask’  sources 


p 

■  erhaps  the  most  striking  image 
emanating  from  the  current  offerings 
on  Broadway  is  the  partially  concealed 
visage  of  the  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

His  mask  is  an  incomplete  one, 
showing  some  features  and  concealing 
the  rest,  enticing  our  imagination  to 
complete  the  picture. 

But  such  devices  are  not  limited  to 
the  theater.  In  journalism,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  “masking”  increasingly  is  in 
vogue.  Reporters  are  trying  to  give 
readers  a  more  complete  picture  of 
their  confidential  sources  —  helping 
readers  assess  the  sources’  authority 
and  credibility  —  rather  than  merely 
attributing  information  to  totally  non- 
described  entities. 

The  danger  is  that  too  much  of  the 
mask  may  be  removed,  rendering  the 
unnamed  sources  identifiable  based  on 
information  disclosed  in  the  article. 

Apart  from  damaging  reporters’  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  sources,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  such  disclosure  may 
make  reporters  (and  their  publishers) 
liable  to  sources  who  required  that 
they  not  be  identified  or  identifiable. 

A  recent  federal  appellate  court  de¬ 
cision  provided  an  affirmative  answer. 
In  its  Aug.  9  opinion  in  Jill  Ruzicka  vs. 
Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  and 
Claudia  Dreifus,  the  8th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  under  Minneso¬ 
ta  law,  journalists  (and  their  publish¬ 
ers)  who  promise  but  effectively  fail  to 
“mask”  or  conceal  identities  of  confi¬ 
dential  sources  may  be  held  liable  for 
breaking  their  promises. 

Ruzicka  said  Dreifus,  a  writer, 
breached  her  oral  promise  that  Ruzic¬ 
ka  would  not  be  “identified  or  identifi- 


Savell  is  a  publishing  lawyer  with 
Chadboume  &  Parke  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  and  City  Bar 
Associations’  Media  Law  Committees. 


able”  in  an  article  published  in  Glam' 
our  magazine  about  therapist-patient 
sexual  abuse.  (Dreifus  denied  agreeing 
to  that,  saying  she  vaguely  promised 
only  to  do  some  masking.  For  purposes 
of  its  review,  the  appeals  court  consid¬ 
ered  the  promise  to  be  as  Ruzicka 
said.) 

During  an  interview  with  Dreifus, 
Ruzicka  described  incest  committed  by 
her  father  against  her  when  she  was  a 
child  and  sexual  exploitation  by  her 
therapist.  She  told  Dreifus  that  she 
had  sued  the  therapist,  obtained  a  set¬ 
tlement  and  gone  to  law  school.  Some 
time  after  the  interview,  Dreifus  called 
Ruzicka  and  read  her  a  draft  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Ruzicka  said  the  draft  did  not  at¬ 
tribute  the  story  to  any  person  by 
name,  describing  her  only  as  a  Mid¬ 
western  attorney.  She  approved  the 
draft. 

Ruzicka  said  the  article  in  Glamour 
contained  additional  descriptive  ele¬ 
ments,  including  a  reference  to  her  as 
“Jill  Lundquist,  a  Minneapolis  attor¬ 
ney”  and  a  statement  that  she  had 
served  on  a  state  task  force  that  helped 
write  the  law  making  therapist-patient 
sex  a  crime. 

She  said  these  added  elements  were 
identifying  because  she  was  the  only 
female  law  student  or  lawyer  serving 
on  the  Minnesota  Task  Force  Against 
Sexual  Abuse.  She  said  she  had  not 
discussed  her  participation  in  the  task 
force  with  Dreifus. 

he  case  went  through  the  ap¬ 
peals  process  twice.  The  lower  court 
originally  granted  Conde  Nast  and 
Dreifus  summary  judgment  on  Ruzic- 
ka’s  breach  of  contract  and  other  state 
law  claims.  In  its  first  examination  of 
the  case,  the  appeals  court  affirmed 
that  judgment.  However,  it  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  district  court  to  con¬ 
sider  Ruzicka’s  suit  for  promissory 


estoppel  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  1991  ruling  in  Cohen  vs. 
Cowles  Media  Co.  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  bar  such  a  claim 
against  the  news  media.  Promissory 
estoppel  is  enforcement  by  a  court  of  a 
binding  promise  between  parties. 

Under  Minnesota  law,  a  plaintiff 
seeking  promissory  estoppel  must 
prove  (1)  the  promise  was  clear  and 
definite;  (2)  the  person  making  the 
promise  (the  promisor)  intended  to  in¬ 
duce  the  other  person  (the  promisee) 
to  rely  on  it,  which  the  latter  did  to  his 
or  her  detriment;  and  (3)  the  promise 
must  be  enforced  to  prevent  injustice. 

I  n  its  second  disposition  of  the 
case,  the  lower  court  ruled  that  al¬ 
though  Ruzicka  showed  that  she  had 
reasonably  relied  to  her  detriment 
upon  Dreifus’  promise  to  mask  her 
identity,  she  had  not  established  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  and  definite  promise. 

The  trial  court  judge  observed  that 
without  specific  instructions  regarding 
what  information  can  and  cannot  be 
published,  reporters  and  editors  cannot 
know  what  information  will  make  a 
source  identifiable;  only  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  hindsight  can  it  be  determined 
what  information  made  the  source 
identifiable  to  particular  people  and 
what  publication  constituted  a  breach 
of  the  promise. 

The  lower  court  also  ruled  that  be¬ 
cause  the  promise  was  indefinite,  Ruz¬ 
icka  failed  to  show  that  enforcement  of 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  injustice. 

In  its  Aug.  9  decision,  the  appeals 
court  reversed  that  ruling  and  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  lower  court  for  trial. 

The  appeals  court  noted  that  under 
Minnesota  law,  a  promisor  can  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  promissory  estoppel  “if  it  can  be 
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Even  Bad  Ne^\5  Locks 
Good  On  Our  Bm. 


We  can’t  make  the  news  easier  to  take.  But 
we  can  make  it  easier  to  read. 

Our  newsprint  gives  you  a  sharper,  cleaner 
image  every  time,  thanks  to  our  Bel  Bale™  111 
paper  machine  and  a  thermomechanical  pulp 
mill  with  a  unique  interstage  washing  system. 

Combine  these  with  process  controls 
using  the  latest  technology  and  a  team  of  dedi¬ 
cated  papermakers  and  you  get  a  smoother, 
better  formed  sheet  for  quality  printing  in  black 
and  white  and  color. 

In  just  four  years,  our  mill  in  Grenada, 


Mississippi  has  established  its  reputation  as 
one  of  North  America’s  premier  newsprint 
operations.  Customers  consistendy  rate  our 
paper  as  a  superior  printing  sheet.  Try  it  and 
you  will,  too. 

For  newsprint  that  can  make  your  news¬ 
paper  look  good,  give  us  a  call. 

We’ll  give  you  the  quality  and  service  that 
some  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  rely  on. 

And,  nowadays,  it’s  [«.  ||Newsprint 
nice  to  know  you  can  rely 
on  someone  for  good  news.  Inc.® 


Call  Bob  Reynolds,  Jock  Bair  or  Steve  Bower  at  (2J4)  &H-1100 


NEXPCSS  crowds  gathered  to  view  GMA's  "live"  demonstration  of  21st  centui 


GMA...Known 
product  innovation,  si 
advanced  softi 
newspaper  packag 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 

11  Main  Street 
Southboro  MA  01772 
Telephone:  508-481  -8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


Muller  Martini-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K4N8 
Telephone :  4 1 6-660-9595 
Fax:  416-660-9555 


I  /  our  mailroom 
I  items  technology,  and 


I  are  controls  for 
I  ig  and  distribution! 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Electronically  speaking 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  the  marriage  of  telephone  companies  with 
cable-TV  systems  and  magazine-cable-entertainment  systems,  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  with  large  dollops  of  financial  support  from  independently  owned  media 
companies,  have  come  so  fast  that  they  defy  the  imagination. 

The  promise  of  interactive  systems  and  the  potential  for  500  cable  chan¬ 
nels  makes  one  wonder  how  the  average  householder  will  embrace  it  all 
when,  and  if,  it  comes. 

Newspapers  are  in  an  enviable  position.  These  developments  may  threat¬ 
en  the  future  of  ink-on-paper  as  we  have  known  it,  but  gathering  and  report¬ 
ing  information  is  newspapers’  forte  and  that  is  what  all  these  technological 
mergers  and  developments  are  all  about  —  reaching  the  consumer  the  fastest 
with  the  best  and  most  complete  service. 

The  newspapers’  trade  association,  NAA,  'nas  been  opposed  to  allowing  re¬ 
gional  Bell  companies  to  provide  both  the  content  and  means  of  transmis¬ 
sion  for  electronic  information  services.  Pursuing  this  theme,  NAA  has 
backed  Senate  bill  S.1086,  which  would  govern  that.  It  seems  that  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  has  successfully  completed  an  end  run  around  the  newspaper  opposi¬ 
tion  by  presenting  a  fait  accompli  to  Congress. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  oppose  the  Bell  Atlantic  merger, 
which  seems  likely  because  it  supported  the  release  of  RBOCs  from  the  court 
order,  and  if  there  is  no  opposition  from  FCC,  a  precedent  will  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  other  RBOCs  to  do  the  same. 

The  only  recourse  for  newspapers  then  will  be  for  each  entity  to  make  its 
own  deal  with  its  local  cable  and  telephone  service  to  be  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  information.  This  is  what  many  experts  have  been  suggesting  all 
along  should  be  done  and  what  some  newspapers  have  proceeded  to  do. 


Russians  ‘free  press^ 

THERE  WAS  GREAT  hope  that  Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  states 
would  embrace  a  Western  type  of  journalism  with  freedom  of  the  press.  Rus¬ 
sian  journalists  freely  attended  international  meetings  of  such  groups  as  the 
International  Press  Institute  and  the  International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers,  testifying  about  their  newfound  freedom  and  asking  for  Western 
support  to  practice  journalism  in  it. 

That  was  until  President  Boris  Yeltsin  suppressed  the  revolt  in  Parliament 
in  late  September,  imposed  censorship  on  all  news  outlets  in  Moscow  and 
shut  down  Pravda.  After  Western  news  organizations  protested,  Yeltsin  lifted 
the  censorship  and  said  it  had  been  a  temporary  measure. 

But  he  later  imposed  a  permanent  ban  on  13  Russian  newspapers  and  a 
television  show. 

Tliis  is  a  far  cry  from  the  freedom  that  Yeltsin  said  he  was  committed  to  be¬ 
fore  the  revolt.  He  has  retained  dictatorial  powers  to  control  the  press.  Rus¬ 
sia  will  not  have  a  truly  free  press  until  he  abandons  those  powers. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

True  but  not  interesting; 
interesting  but  not  true 


YOUR  SEPT.  25  coverage  of  press 
freedom  at  Marquette  University  was 
both  true  and  interesting  (E&P,  Sept. 
25,  p.  14). 

Unfortunately,  as  Winston  Churchill 
said  in  a  similar  context  many  years 
ago,  the  parts  that  were  true  were  not 
interesting  and  the  parts  that  were  in¬ 
teresting  were  not  true. 

No  reader  could  possibly  guess  on 
the  basis  of  your  article  and  editorial: 

•  That  the  student  staff  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Tribune  virtually  has  total  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  vastly  more  free¬ 
dom  certainly  than  reporters  and  most 
editors  at  daily  newspapers  across 
America. 

•  That  the  university’s  editorial  poli¬ 
cy  imposes  no  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  news  coverage. 

•  That  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
statements  of  opinion  beyond  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  when  such  statements 
are  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  should  not  ap- 


Slewspaperdom. 

50  YiARS  AOO  ...  The  War 

Production  Board  tells  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  that  it  faces  “very  sub¬ 
stantial”  further  reductions  in  news¬ 
print  supplies  during  1944.  The 
board  has  ready  a  sliding  scale  of 
curtailment  approved  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee.  Based 
on  the  amount  of  consumption,  the 
sliding  scale  starts  at  no  reduction 
on  the  first  25  tons  and  reaches  12% 
for  the  largest  consumers. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  tells  newspaper  circulation 
managers  to  continue  to  conserve 
rubber,  fuel  and  equipment  because 
little  relief  will  come  in  those  areas 
in  the  next  year. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  23 ,  1 943 


pear  in  the  Tribune’s  official  editorial 
space  —  a  space  occupying  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  of  a  single  page. 

•  That  the  resignations  last  spring  of 
several  staff  members  occurred  despite 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  effort 
to  prevent  any  article  from  appearing. 

•  That  the  current  editors  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  have  stated  publicly  that  they  feel 
themselves  subject  to  no  efforts  at  cen¬ 
sorship  or  suppression. 

Your  article  intimates  that  Professor 
James  Scotton  indignantly  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  publications  advisory 
board  and  was  replaced  by  a  tool  of  the 
university  administration,  the  Rev. 
John  Patrick  Donnelly.  In  fact.  Profes¬ 
sor  Scotton  will  tell  anyone  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  ask  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
dignant  and  that  he  recommended  Fa¬ 
ther  Donnelly,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  board,  as  his  successor. 

Finally,  you  twice  quote  Father  Don¬ 
nelly  as  saying,  “Freedom  of  the  press 
belongs  to  those  who  own  it.”  This 
sounds  rather  sinister  —  until  one  re¬ 
alizes  its  source.  It  seems  sad  that  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  its  writer  (himself 
an  associate  professor  of  journalism) 
failed  to  realize  that  Father  Donnelly 
was  repeating  the  words  of  the  great 
A.J.  Liebling. 

Qerald  Meyer 

Meyer  is  director  of  public  relations 
at  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 

Clarification 

EXITO,  THE  MOSTLY  Spanish-lan- 
guage  free-distribution  paper  launched 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  published  its 
first  issue  Sept.  16. 

Because  of  an  editing  error,  that 
launch  date  was  not  included  in  the 
Sept.  18  story  about  La  Raza  Domingo, 
a  Spanish-language  supplement  pro¬ 
duced  by  La  Raza  newspaper  and  dis¬ 
tributed  inside  targeted  copies  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  first  La  Raza 
Domingo  was  distributed  Sept.  5. 
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Case  Closed 


Prosecutor  concludes  investigation  without  questioning 
professor  about  charges  that  he  threatened  a  student  journalist 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  MANHATTAN  DISTRICT  At¬ 
torney’s  office  has  concluded  its  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  of  City  College  of 
New  York  professor  Leonard  Jeffries 
without  questioning  him  about  charges 
that  he  threatened  a  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  student  journalist. 

In  November  1991,  Jonathan  Eliot 
Morgan,  an  editor  at  the  Harvard 
Crimson  student  newspaper,  filed  a 
criminal  complaint  against  Jeffries. 

Morgan,  29,  now  a  journalist  at 
Congressional  Quarterly  magazine  in 
Washington,  said  he  was  told  that  the 
investigation  was  ended  to  avoid  a 
messy  political  confrontation. 

“The  DA’s  office  said  they  found  the 
things  I  said  to  be  true,”  Morgan  said. 
“They  said  they  were  afraid  it  would 
turn  into  a  circus  if  it  reached  the 
courtroom.” 

Wayne  Brison,  a  spokesman  for  the 
district  attorney’s  office,  acknowledged 
that  prosecutors  never  contacted  Jef¬ 
fries.  He  said  the  investigative  report 
had  been  sealed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  filed  a  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  request  for  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

Morgan  said  Jeffries  threatened  him 
during  an  Oct.  18,  1991,  interview  in 
the  CCNY  faculty  dining  room. 

During  that  interview,  Jeffries  at¬ 
tacked  Harvard  professor  Henry  Louis 
Gates  Jr.  and  Shelby  Steele  of  San  Jose 
State  University,  both  authors  and 
scholars. 

After  his  tirade,  Jeffries  ordered  one 
of  his  bodyguards  to  grab  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  tape  recorder,  Morgan  said. 

After  the  recorder  was  taken  from 
him,  Morgan  said,  Jeffries  leaned  for- 


Wolper  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark.  He  covers  campus  issues  for 
E&P. 


ward  and  said,  “If  I  hear  this  again.  I’ll 
kill  you.” 

Jeffries  repeatedly  has  denied  Mor¬ 
gan’s  accusations. 

“We  thought  he  was  a  brother  repre¬ 
senting  the  black  students  at  Harvard,” 
Jeffries  said.  “We  don’t  threaten  any¬ 
one.  He  came  into  my  office  right  after 
my  father  died.  I  won’t  forget  that  day.” 

Jeffries  said  none  of  the  “10  to  12 
people”  who  were  present  during  the 
interview  were  asked  about  the  alleged 
threat. 

“And  no  one  ever  spoke  to  me,”  he 
said. 

Jeffries,  chairman  of  CUNY’s  Black 
Studies  Department,  was  thrust  into 
the  media  spotlight  after  he  made  a 
12,000-word  speech  July  20,  1991,  at  a 
Black  Arts  Festival  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

In  that  speech,  he  said  Russian  Jews 


and  the  Mafia  had  financed  movies 
that  devastated  African-Americans. 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  and 
other  state  officials  called  the  speech 
racist  and  anti-Semitic,  and  CCNY  of¬ 
ficials  later  removed  Jeffries  as  depart¬ 
ment  chairman. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Kenneth  Conboy 
in  May  ruled  that  CCNY  had  violated 
Jeffries’  First  Amendment  rights  and 
ordered  him  reinstated  as  chairman. 

That  decision  came  after  a  jury 
awarded  Jeffries  $400,000  in  damages. 

Morgan,  an  African-American  from 
Chicago  who  converted  to  Judaism, 
testified  for  CCNY  in  that  trial,  which 
was  broadcast  nationally  on  the  Court 
TV  cable  station. 

Roy  Moskowitz,  deputy  CCNY  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  said  he  put  Morgan  on 


the  stand  because  he  believed  that  Jef¬ 
fries  had  threatened  him. 

“I  believed  Eliot  Morgan  because  I 
interviewed  him  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,”  Moskowitz  said.  “As  far  as  the 
university  is  concerned,  Jeffries  did  it.” 

Joseph  Fleming,  a  lawyer  who  repre¬ 
sented  Jeffries  in  that  suit,  said  he 
would  not  cross-examine  Morgan  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  want  to  dignify  the 
journalist’s  allegations. 

“If  his  story  had  any  substance,  we 
would  have  cross-examined  him,”  Jef¬ 
fries  said. 

At  the  civil  trial,  CCNY  attorneys 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  introduce  into 
evidence  a  private  letter  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  sent  to  Morgan  March 
25,  1992. 

That  letter,  written  by  Mitchell 
Krapes,  the  assistant  district  attorney 


in  charge  of  the  case,  was  released  to 
E&P  at  Morgan’s  request. 

In  the  letter,  Krapes  wrote,  “After  a 
careful  review  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  your  complaint  regarding 
Professor  Leonard  Jeffries,  this  office 
does  not  believe  there  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  proceed  with  a  criminal  in¬ 
vestigation  at  this  time. 

“As  I  told  you  during  our  last  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  although  we 
found  your  version  of  events  to  be 
credible,  the  lack  of  corroboration 
would  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
we  could  meet  our  burden  of  proof  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  doubt.” 

Krapes  said  he  did  not  remember 
what  he  told  Morgan  in  their  tele¬ 
phone  conversation. 

“1  can’t  recall  what  I  told  Eliot  or 


“We  thought  he  was  a  brother  representing  the 
black  students  at  Harvard,”  Jeffries  said.  “We 
don^t  threaten  anyone.” 
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USA  Weekend  speaks  to  the 
real  lives  of  readers,  we  take  the 
tough  issues  head-on.  Violence  on  TV, 
unsafe  schools,  home  health  hazards, 
troubled  teens:  If  it’s  on  readers’  minds, 
it’s  in  USA  Weekend. 

We  help  guide  readers  through  the 
uncertainties  of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
Along  the  way,  we  earn  the  respect  and 
trust  of  millions  of  families.  That’s  why 
USA  Weekend  receives  over  1,000,000 
responses  to  polls  and  surveys  every  year. 

Over  390  newspapers  now  carry  USA 
Weekend’s  topical  take  on  life  in  the  90s. 
So,  if  you  want  a  fresh  way  to  connea 
with  the  real  lives  of  readers,  call  Chuck 
Gabrielson,  Executive  Vice  President,  at 
212-715-2148.  Find  out  how  USA  Weekend 
can  get  real  results  for  you.. .right  now. 


International  media  execs 
warn  against  crackdown  on 
Hong  Kong  press  freedom 


anyone  else,”  Krapes  said. 

Asked  about  Morgan’s  comment 
that  the  investigation  was  stopped  to 
avoid  a  courtroom  circus,  Krapes  said, 
“I  really  cannot  comment  on  that.  1 
was  in  charge  of  the  case.  My  report 
was  written  to  Mr.  [Robert]  Morgen- 
thau  [the  district  attorney].  We  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  go  forward.” 

After  hearing  Krapes’  letter,  Jeffries 
criticized  prosecutors  for  trying  to 
smear  his  reputation. 

“They’re  trying  to  destroy  my  credi¬ 
bility,”  he  said.  “They  were  fishing  for 
anything  they  could  find.  You  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  if  they  found  anything, 
they  would  have  gone  forward.  They 
were  under  enormous  pressure  to  do 
something. 

“They  keep  trying  to  kill  me.  They 
are  checking  our  IRS  forms.  But  they 
won’t  get  anywhere.  My  people  have 
resurrected  me.” 

Murdoch's  TV 
option  could  force 
Boston  Herald  sale 

RUPERT  MURDOCH’S  NEWS  Corp. 
has  acquired  an  option  to  buy  the 
Boston  affiliate  of  his  Fox  television 
network  —  a  deal  that  would  require 
him  to  sell  the  Boston  Herald. 

News  Corp.’s  Fox  unit  acquired  the 
right  to  buy  Boston  Celtics  Broadcast¬ 
ing  L.P.,  owner  of  Fox  affiliate  WFXT, 
during  several  years  for  more  than  $50 
million  in  cash. 

Fox  said  it  has  not  decided  whether 
to  buy  WFXT. 

Under  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  cross-ownership  rule, 
which  bars  ownership  of  a  newspaper 
and  TV  station  in  the  same  market. 
News  Corp.’s  News  America  Publishing 
Inc.  would  be  forced  to  sell  the  Herald 
if  Fox  buys  WFXT. 

To  comply  with  the  rule.  News  Corp. 
sold  WFXT  in  1990  and  the  Neu>  York 
Post  in  1985. 

The  FCC  waived  the  rule  earlier  this 
year  to  allow  News  America,  as  the  only 
hope  to  keep  the  bankrupt  Post  alive,  to 
reacquire  the  perennially  money-losing 
tabloid. 

Far  behind  the  Boston  Globe  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  the  350,000- 
circulation  Herald,  which  has  no  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  is  not  considered  desirable 
because  second-place  papers  in  the 
handful  of  U.S.  cities  that  support  them 
are  viewed  as  risky  and  command  lower 
prices. 


A  GROUP  OF  international  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  has  warned  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  that  a  crackdown  on  press 
freedom  in  Hong  Kong  when  China 
assumes  control  in  1997  would  threat¬ 
en  the  city’s  economic  health. 

“A  shackled  press  in  Hong  Kong 
would  not  only  be  a  blow  to  its  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  undermining  the 
trust  of  trading  partners,  but  would 
pose  very  practical  danger  for  Hong 
Kong’s  economic  future,”  said  a  state¬ 
ment  from  20  publishers  and  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  after  a  two-day  conference 
sponsored  by  the  U.S. -based  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee. 

The  group  said  news  media  through¬ 
out  the  world  would  denounce  any  at¬ 
tack  on  press  freedom  in  Hong  Kong. 

It  also  called  for  release  of  Xi  Yang,  a 
reporter  at  the  Hong  Kong  paper  Ming 
Pao  who  was  arrested  in  Beijing  for 
“alleged  espionage  regarding  state  se¬ 
crets  on  banking.” 

The  media  group  said  that  case  was 
the  latest  in  a  string  involving  spying 
charges  against  Hong  Kong  journalists. 

“We  express  our  deep  concern  at  the 
climate  of  intimidation  increasingly 
facing  Hong  Kong-based  journalists 
sent  on  news-gathering  assignments  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,”  the 


RUSSIAN  PRESIDENT  BORIS  Yelt¬ 
sin,  using  martial  law  to  clamp  down 
on  opposition  after  a  recent  armed  re¬ 
bellion,  has  banned  13  newspapers  and 
a  TV  show. 

Yeltsin  allowed  Pravda,  the  official 
voice  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
Sovetskaya  Rossiya,  a  conservative  na¬ 
tionalist  paper,  to  re-register  under 
new  names  but  only  if  they  fire  their 
editors. 

The  orders  came  Oct.  5.  The  editors 
of  both  newspapers  vowed  to  resist. 

“Publications  and  broadcasts  carried 
by  these  newspapers  have  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  promoted  the  destabilization  of 
the  situation  during  mass  disorders  in 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  September  and 


statement  said.  It  called  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  “refrain  from  any  effort  to 
force  journalists  to  exercise  ‘self-cen¬ 
sorship.’  ” 

The  group  urged  Great  Britain  to  re¬ 
peal  colonial-era  laws  threatening 
press  freedom  before  Hong  Kong  re¬ 
turns  to  China,  and  it  urged  China  not 
to  replace  them. 

Hong  Kong  Gov.  Chris  Patten  open¬ 
ed  the  conference  by  denouncing  cen¬ 
sorship  as  “pernicious  and  ultimately 
self-defeating”  and  pledging  to  review 
Hong  Kong’s  laws  with  its  journalists. 

“China  has  much  to  gain  by  preserv¬ 
ing  press  freedom  in  Hong  Kong  and 
much  to  lose  if  it  doesn’t,”  said 
Katharine  Graham,  executive  commit¬ 
tee  chairwoman  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co. 

Graham  was  invited  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  along  with  19  other  executives, 
including  Sir  Frank  Rogers,  chairman 
of  the  European  Publishers  Council; 
Cushrow  R.  Irani,  editor  in  chief  of  In¬ 
dia’s  Statesman;  Karen  Elliott  House, 
international  vice  president  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.;  John  Vinocur,  executive 
editor  of  the  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Harold  W.  Andersen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee. 


early  in  October  and  the  organization 
of  the  revolt,”  said  the  Russia  Press  and 
Information  Ministry,  which  vowed  to 
pursue  criminal  charges  against  the 
news  organizations. 

Pravda  agreed  to  change  its  name  to 
Pat  Praudy  (Voice  of  Truth). 

Sovetskaya  Rossiya  deputy  editor 
Yuri  Nikolayev  denied  inciting  vio¬ 
lence,  saying,  “We  just  gave  the  oppo¬ 
sition  leaders  the  opportunity  to  state 
their  point  of  view,  and  that  is  our  le¬ 
gitimate  right.” 

Yeltsin’s  government  also  banned 
the  Communist  Party,  which  ruled  the 
former  Soviet  Union  after  the  monar¬ 
chy  was  overthrown  in  1917  until  1991, 
when  the  superpower  dissolved. 


Yeltsin  bans  13  newspapers 
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The  Value 
Of  Teamwork 

Circulation  executive  says  members  of  his  department 
can  contribute  to  an  advertising  sales  call 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE, 
with  the  leader  of  his  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  at  his  side,  re¬ 
cently  urged  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  managers  to  “tear 
down  the  walls”  that  separate  them  and 
become  true  partners  to  boost  sales. 

The  two  departments’  marketing 
plans  should  complement  each  other 
and  “quite  frankly,  they  should  be  dri¬ 
ven  by  advertising,”  Larry  Martin,  vice 
president/circulation  of  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  told  newspaper  advertising 
directors. 

Conceding  that  some  circulation  de¬ 
partments  have  been  tainted  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  “mystery”  and  unprofessional¬ 
ism,  thereby  losing  the  trust  of  adver¬ 
tising  staffers,  Martin  stressed  that 
now  is  a  new  era  in  which  ad  depart¬ 
ments  “must  trust  circulation,  remove 
the  barriers  that  still  exist  but  demand 
integrity  and  growth.” 

The  1990s,  Martin  said,  call  for 
credible  circulation  numbers  and 
progress  that  includes  the  ability  to 
identify  and  target  subscribers  “and  an 
understanding  that  we  are  both  serving 
the  same  customers.  After  all,  advertis¬ 
ers  are  readers,  readers  are  buyers,  buy¬ 
ers  are  advertisers.” 

Speaking  at  the  68th  annual  sales 
conference  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Association 
at  La  Quinta,  Martin  said  the  team  co¬ 
operation  that  he  has  developed  at 
TNI  with  Terry  Egger,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising,  may  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  other  newspapers.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Citizen. 

TNI’s  “Action  Team,”  headed  by 
Martin  and  Egger,  reduced  churn  from 
120%  in  1990  to  74%  in  1993  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  advertising, 
Martin  said. 

Cne  change  was  assigning  circula- 
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tion  people  to  accompany  advertising 
reps  on  sales  calls. 

“I  can  contribute  to  a  sales  call,”  he 
declared.  “Give  us  the  opportunity. 
Circulation  has  grown  up.  We  are  more 
intelligent  and  we’re  here  to  assist  you 
—  to  fill  in  the  gap  in  marketing.” 

Martin  said  building  a  working  part¬ 
nership  between  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  requires  a  commitment  from  top 
management  and  giving  one  person  in 
each  department  “the  ability  to  cross 
departmental  boundaries.” 


At  TNI,  the  two  departments  coop¬ 
erated  successfully  in  marketing  an 
“Extra”  card,  which  gives  subscribers 
discounts  at  advertising  retailers,  he 
said.  “It  was  a  win-win  situation.” 

A  partnership  between  the  two  de¬ 
partments,  he  added,  can  address  such 
key  questions  as: 

•  How  much  circulation  growth  is 
needed  to  justify  rate  increases? 

•  Where  is  the  highest  penetration 
needed? 

•  What  is  the  designated  market 
worth  of  circulation  outside  the  paper’s 
retail  trading  zone? 

•  Who  are  the  key  circulation 
wholesalers,  and  how  important  is  al¬ 
ternate  delivery? 

•  How  important  is  the  circulation 
database? 

“We  must  have  a  team  effort  in  all 
this,”  Martin  said.  “It  does  no  good  for 
circulation  to  grow  if  we  don’t  fulfill 
the  needs  of  advertising.  That’s  the 
way  we  work  in  Tucson.  It  may  not  be 
a  mutual-admiration  society  but  we  do 


indeed  work  within  a  mutual  respect  of 
each  other. 

“After  all,  if  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down,  surely  we  can  do  the  same  on  a 
newspaper.” 

The  value  of  teamwork  also  was 
highlighted  by  two  other  CNAEA 
speakers,  who  discussed  another  ele¬ 
ment:  employee  self-esteem. 

Christine  Brow,  telemarketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Orange  County  Register,  said 
the  success  of  her  operation  has  result¬ 
ed  from  creation  of  a  “performance 


culture,”  in  which  good  performance  is 
recognized  and  rewarded. 

She  pointed  out  that  phone  sales¬ 
people,  because  of  their  closed-in  envi¬ 
ronment,  are  likely  to  feel  inferior  to 
outside  sales  reps,  who  can  leave  the 
office  and  meet  customers  face  to  face. 
The  number  of  refusals  may  contribute 
further  to  their  lack  of  self-respect. 
Brow  said. 

For  that  reason,  the  pay  of  Register 
telemarketers  is  “in  line”  with  that  of 
other  sales  department  employees  and 
image-enhancement  is  part  of  their 
training.  The  workers  receive  a  60% 
base  pay  and  40%  in  commissions  plus 
other  perks  for  superior  work.  They 
also  are  made  aware  that  the  job  may 
lead  to  a  career  because  the  telemar¬ 
keting  department  is  a  hierarchy,  con¬ 
taining  senior  reps,  team  leaders,  su¬ 
pervisors  and  managers. 

“The  reps  must  feel  and  believe  they 
are  professionals,”  Brow  said.  “By  em.- 


(See  Teamwork  on  page  37) 
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“We  must  have  a  team  effort  in  all  this,”  Martin 
said.  “It  does  no  good  for  circulation  to  grow  if  we 
don’t  fulfill  the  needs  of  advertising.  That’s 
the  way  we  work  in  Tucson.” 
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Controversial 

Photo 

Sight  of  dead  U.S.  soldier  being  dragged  through  a 
mob  of  jeering  Somalis  enrages  some  readers,  divides  editors 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  TIME,  PERHAPS,  the  recent  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photo  of  a  dead  U.S.  sol¬ 
dier  being  dragged  through  a  mob  of 
jeering  and  kicking  Somalis  will  be¬ 
come  a  news  classic. 

Taken  by  Paul  Watson  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star,  it  is  the  kind  of  powerful  image 
that  seems  destined  to  take  its  place 
alongside  such  photos  as  the  one  of  a 
naked  Vietnamese  girl  screaming  after 
she  was  hit  with  napalm  and  the  one 
of  a  blindfolded  hostage  paraded  be¬ 
fore  a  mob  of  Iranians  at  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Tehran. 

At  the  moment,  however,  Watson’s 
photo  has  enraged  some  readers  and 
forced  journalists  in  numerous  news¬ 
rooms  to  make  agonizing  decisions. 

“Shame  on  you  and  other  news 
sources  who  chose  to  publish  . . .  pho¬ 
tos  ...  of  our  fallen  soldier  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  Somali 
barbarians,”  Linda  L.  Freeman  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  Indianapolis  News. 

“How  would  you  react  if  he  were 
your  brother,  father,  son,  husband  or 
friend?  I’m  sure  those  pictures  .  .  .  will 


haunt  the  people  who  loved  him  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  You  are  no  more 
civilized  than  the  desecraters.  I’m  ap¬ 
palled!”  Freeman  concluded. 

The  letter.  News  editor  John  Lyst 
said,  was  typical  of  several  received  by 
the  paper,  which  ran  the  photo  in 
black  and  white  on  page  two. 

It  was  typical  of  reader  reaction  at 
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The  New  York  Post  ran  the  photo  on 
page  five,  where  it  filled  most  of  the 
tabloid  page. 


many  newspapers,  especially  those 
that  ran  the  photo  in  color  on  their 
front  pages. 

“You  are  defiling  the  body  of  that 
American  soldier  as  much  as  those  So¬ 
malis  who  dragged  him  and  spit  on 


him,”  Debby  Webber  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  Detroit  News. 

That  paper  and  its  rival,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  both  of  which  ran  the  pho¬ 
to  above  the  fold  on  the  front  page,  re¬ 
ceived  dozens  of  phone  calls  from  read¬ 
ers,  almost  all  of  them  complaints. 

Jonathan  Friendly,  director  of  the 
journalism  master’s  program  at  the 


University  of  Michigan,  wrote  a  long 
commentary  piece  in  the  Detroit  News 
Oct.  10  defending  publication  of  the 
photo. 

Despite  the  very  predictable  reader 
anger,  most  big-circulation  newspaper 
editors  found  the  photo  irresistible. 

It  ran  on  the  front  pages  of  USA  To¬ 
day,  New  York  Times,  Newsday,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  and  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“Our  impression  from  what  we  see  is 
it  was  used  extremely  [widely],  espe¬ 
cially  on  front  pages,  alot  of  front 
pages,”  said  Tom  Stathis,  AP  senior 
photo  editor  for  North  America. 

Stathis  said  he  and  other  AP  editors 
had  no  doubts  about  transmitting  the 
image. 

“We  just  thought  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  debate  on  the  [U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  Somalia]  issue,  that  it 
happened  and  that  it  was  not  our  job 
to  hide  it,”  he  said. 

For  a  number  of  papers,  using  the 
photo  violated  a  strict  policy  against 
publishing  photos  of  dead  people. 

That  was  the  case  at  the  Forum,  Far¬ 
go,  N.D.,  news  editor  Barry  Obenchain 
said. 

“We  have  a  general  policy  of  not 
showing  body  pictures.  Obviously, 
there  are  situations  where  we  would 
disregard  that,  if,  say,  the  president 
were  killed  or  something,”  Obenchain 
said. 

At  the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  which  also  has  a  policy 
against  showing  bodies,  this  was  one  of 
those  exceptional  occasions,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  Ben  Pollock  told  the  AP. 

“It  was  just  so  dramatic.  That  story 
could  not  explain  what  was  going  on,” 
he  said.  The  Democrat-Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  25  calls  about  the 
photo,  he  added. 

At  two  Tennessee  newspapers,  the 
decision  about  whether  to  publish  the 
photo  was  much  more  than  a  journal- 
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“We  got  a  huge  reaction,”  associate  editor  Doug 
Ray  said.  “Rd  say  we  got  at  least  100  calls.  I  think 
50  people,  more  or  less,  canceled  subscriptions. 
We  ran  35  letters  to  the  editor  before 
cutting  them  off.” 


bell  is  so  close  to  us  and  because  usually 
when  there  is  a  military  operation  it  in¬ 
volves  Fort  Campbell,  we  are  very  care¬ 
ful  of  how  we  handle”  photos  of  casual¬ 
ties,  managing  editor  C.W.  Johnson  Jr. 
said. 

The  Leaf'Chronicle  did  publish  the 
photo  —  in  color  across  three  columns 
of  its  front  page. 

“We  got  a  huge  reaction,”  associate 
editor  Doug  Ray  said.  “I’d  say  we  got  at 
least  100  calls.  1  think  50  people,  more 
or  less,  canceled  subscriptions.  We  ran 
35  letters  to  the  editor  before  cutting 
them  off.  Since  then,  given  time  to  re¬ 


flect  on  it,  people’s  comments  have 
[mellowed].  Now,  some  people  are  say¬ 
ing  they  understand  why  we  did  it. 

“We  thought  it  was  important  that 
we  portray  the  situation  in  Somalia  as 
realistically  as  possible,”  Ray  said.  “And 
we  think  this  picture  did  that.” 

In  a  video  age,  the  furious  reader  re¬ 
action  was,  in  a  strange  way,  somewhat 
heartening,  said  Glenn  Ritt,  editor  of 
the  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J. 

“It  reinforces  the  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  Ritt  said.  “The  power  of  the 
picture  does  not  go  away  as  it  does  on 
television.  You  can’t  run  away  from  it.” 


“Like  photos  from  Vietnam  or  Washington  a 
quarter  century  ago,  this  photograph  forced 
everyone  to  immediately  pay  attention  to  a  policy 
gone  awry  ....  It  instantly  forced  a  nation  to 
concentrate  on  its  foreign  policy;  it 
initiated  a  national  dehate.” 


N.J.  editor  responds 
to  reader  complaints 


murdered  in  this  savage  way  for  the 
first  time. 

“But,  in  this  journalism  business,  ed¬ 
itors  are  sometimes  faced  with  deci¬ 
sions  that  require  choosing  between 
immensely  powerful  arguments. 

“Many  readers  claimed  we  ran  the 
picture  to  sell  papers.  To  the  contrary, 
there  was  true  understanding  among 
editors  that  such  a  picture  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  the  opposite.  Still,  it  had  to 
run. 

“This  was  a  truly  historical  photo¬ 
graph,  not  much  different  from  the  im¬ 
ages  we  have  etched  in  our  memory 
from  Vietnam  or  the  1960s. 

“Like  photos  from  Vietnam  or 
Washington  a  quarter  century  ago,  this 
photograph  forced  everyone  to  imme- 


treated  in  such  an  uncivilized  way. 

“Newspapers  chronicle  the  world  of¬ 
ten  in  stark  terms.  We  are  messengers, 
not  purveyors;  we  are  vehicles,  not  ac¬ 
tors.  And  editors  are  often  asked  to  de¬ 
termine  history  instantly.” 


NNA  enters 
partnership  with  RIT 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  As¬ 
sociation  has  entered  into  a  technical 
training  and  consulting  partnership 
with  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  NNA  chairman  Sam  M.  Grif¬ 
fin  Jr.  announced  at  the  group’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  last  month. 
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GLENN  RITT,  EDITOR  of  the  Re¬ 
cord,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  responds  to 
reader  complaints  about  his  paper’s 
publication  of  a  photo  of  a  dead  U.S. 
soldier  being  dragged  through  a  crowd 
of  Somalis  in  a  letter  that  includes  the 
following: 

“We  truly  appreciated  the  horrifying 
image  of  a  parent  seeing  his  or  her  son 


diately  pay  attention  to  a  policy  gone 
awry  ....  It  instantly  forced  a  nation 
to  concentrate  on  its  foreign  policy;  it 
initiated  a  national  debate. 

“That  picture  did  all  that.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  never  in  our  collective  memories 
—  from  Iran  to  Iraq  to  Europe  during 
World  War  II  —  was  there  ever  such 
an  image  of  an  American  soldier  being 


The  Detroit  News  and  USA  Today  were 
among  the  newspapers  that  carried  the 
photo  on  the  front  page. 


ism  exercise. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Clarksville  Leaf'Chronicle  are  the  two 
principal  papers  that  circulate  in  the 
area  of  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  where  the 
dead  soldier  was  based. 

The  Tennessean  chose  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  picture. 

“We,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this 
is  not  automatic,  do  not  use  body  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  one.  Because  Fort  Camp- 
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Price  War 
In  Britain 

Rupert  Murdoch  uses  revenues  from  his  international  media 
empire  to  reduce  the  cover  prices  of  his  British  newspapers 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

RUPERT  MURDOCH  IS  using  rev¬ 
enues  from  his  international  media 
empire  to  launch  a  price  war  among 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain. 

Aug.  23,  the  tabloid  Sun,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest-selling  daily,  cut  its  price 
from  25  pence  (about  40^)  to  20  pence 
(about  300).  Sept.  6,  Murdoch’s  Lon¬ 
don  Times  dropped  its  weekday  price 
from  45  pence  (about  670)  to  30  pence 
(about  450)  and  its  Saturday  price 
from  50  pence  (about  750)  to  40  pence 
(about  600 ). 

The  Sun  competes  most  directly 
with  the  Daily  Mirror.  The  Times  com¬ 
petes  in  a  quality  market  that  includes 
the  Independent,  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Guardian.  The  Times’  price  cut  means 
that  during  the  week,  it  is  selling  at  15 
pence  less  than  the  Independent  and 
Guardian. 

The  Times  test-marketed  its  price 
cut  in  Kent,  south  of  London. 

The  Mirror  responded  to  the  Sun’s 
price  cut  by  dropping  its  price  from  27 
pence  to  10  pence  for  one  day  before 
returning  to  27  pence.  The  Mirror’s 
move,  editor  David  Banks  said,  was  “a 
tactic  to  distract  attention  and  to  un¬ 


derline  what  we  felt  was  the  stupidity 
of  price-cutting  in  such  a  sensitive 
area.” 

Banks  estimated  that  the  Sun’s  move 
is  costing  it  £1  million  a  week.  British 


O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  ivriter  based  in 
London. 


Rupert  Murdoch,  who  oums  the  New 
York  Post  and  Boston  Herald,  is  creating 
a  stir  in  Britain,  where  his  newspapers 
have  reduced  their  cover  prices, 
threatening  the  viability  of  some 
competitors. 


tabloids  receive  up  to  half  of  their  in¬ 
come  from  circulation  revenue. 

“We’re  a  full-price  paper,”  Banks 
said,  referring  to  the  Mirror.  “We’re 


not  a  discounted  paper.  We’re  not  in 
the  business  of  making  ‘Crazy  Eddie’ 
cheapskate  offers  for  a  cheapskate  pa¬ 
per.” 

He  said  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  has 
the  financial  muscle  to  keep  a  price 
war  going  indefinitely. 

“Rupert  Murdoch  has  an  enormous 


global  communications  empire  and  can 
pull  resources  from  every  which  way. 
He  has  bottomless  pockets  to  a  large 
extent,”  he  added. 

Banks  believes  that  the  Sun’s  move 
may  have  expanded  the  tabloid  mar¬ 
ket.  He  estimated  that  cutting  the 
Sun’s  price  has  increased  its  circulation 
8%  to  9%.  He  said  the  Mirror’s  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  1%  to  1.5%. 

Banks  said  the  Mirror,  combined 
with  a  sister  paper  in  Scotland,  sells  2.7 
million  copies  a  day,  compared  to  more 
than  2.8  million  a  year  ago.  He  noted 
that  a  price  increase  in  October  1992 
from  25  pence  to  27  pence  hurt  circula¬ 
tion. 

According  to  News  International, 
Murdoch’s  British  publishing  company, 
the  Sun’s  daily  circulation  averaged 
3,598,056  in  July,  up  from  3,503,569  in 
July  1992.  Circulation  in  August  aver¬ 
aged  3,832,397.  The  Times’  circulation 
was  359,822  in  July,  down  from  384,487 
the  previous  year.  Times  officials  hope 
that  its  price  cut  will  boost  circulation 
past  400,000. 

The  Times’  price  cut  brought  a  furi¬ 
ous  reaction  from  the  Independent, 
which  accused  Murdoch  of  trying  to 
run  it  out  of  business.  In  a  front-page 
editorial  titled  “Mr.  Murdoch  and  the 
Independent,”  the  newspaper  said  it 
could  not  afford  to  match  the  Times’ 
price  cut.  “Without  any  new  editorial 
ideas  and  without  any  belief  in  the 
Times  as  a  newspaper,”  the  Independent 
said,  “Murdoch  has  decided  to  try  to 
crush  his  nearest  rival  with  the  power 
of  money.  While  he  may  lose  more 
than  £20  million  [about  $30  million] 
on  the  Times  in  the  next  12  months, 
he  reckons  that  will  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  if  it  drives  the  Independent  out  of 
the  market.” 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1993, 
the  Independent  sold  slightly  less  than 
350,000  copies  a  day,  almost  8%  less 
than  the  previous  year.  The  Daily  Tele- 


“We’re  a  full-price  paper,”  Banks  said,  referring  to 
the  Mirror.  ‘‘We’re  not  a  discounted  paper.  We’re 
not  in  the  business  of  making  ‘Crazy  Eddie’ 
cheapskate  offers  for  a  cheapskate  paper.” 
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graph,  the  broadsheet  market  leader, 
sold  more  than  1  million  copies  a  day 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Stephen  Glover,  in  his  media  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Evening  Standard,  argued 
that  it  is  wrong  “for  the  loss-making 
Times  to  be  cross-subsidized  by  Rupert 
Murdoch  from  his  profitable  business¬ 
es  in  order  to  kill  off  the  Independent!' 

Glover  was  one  of  the  founding  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Independent,  which  was 
launched  in  1986  as  a  non-partisan 
newspaper.  He  since  has  written  a  crit¬ 
ical  book  about  the  paper. 

Ann  Clwyd,  heritage  spokeswoman 
for  the  opposition  Labor  Party,  said  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers  Commission 
should  investigate  Murdoch’s  power  in 
the  British  media.  She  cited  his  con¬ 
trol  of  U.K.  satellite  television  as  well 
as  newspapers.  Murdoch’s  newspapers 
have  about  a  third  of  the  British  na¬ 
tional  press’  circulation.  His  other  pa¬ 
pers  include  the  Sunday  Times,  Sunday 
tabloid  News  of  the  World  and  daily 
tabloid  Today. 

“Mr.  Murdoch,”  the  Independent 
quoted  Clwyd  as  saying,  “has  been 
making  a  mockery  of  cross-media  safe¬ 
guards  that  were  supposed  to  have 
been  built  into  the  Broadcasting  Act. 
And  now  he  is  using  his  media  empire 
to  back  up  the  Times’  price  cut.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  that  meant  the 
Independent  was  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  Office  of  Fair  Trading  has  be¬ 
gun  an  investigation  of  the  Times' 
price  cut.  The  investigation  could  last 
eight  months. 

The  Mirror,  which  was  published  by 
the  late  Robert  Maxwell,  has  been 
struggling  with  its  identity.  While 
pledging  continuation  of  its  tradition¬ 
al  support  for  the  Labor  Party,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  argues  that  it  wants  a  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  terms. 

“We  are  fighting  our  own  battle  to 
modernize  the  Daily  Mirror,"  Banks 
said.  “The  Daily  Mirror  cannot  contin¬ 
ue  to  fight  the  class  war  of  the  ’50s  and 
’60s.  This  is  now  the  ’90s.  And  we  — 
like  Americans,  like  Australians  —  are 
now  a  burgeoning  middle-class  soci¬ 
ety.” 

The  Sun  has  advertised  its  price  cut 
aggressively.  One  TV  spot  shows  editor 
Kelvin  MacKenzie  talking  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  about  the  price  reduction  and 
then  wondering  aloud  what  “the  boss” 
thinks.  He  opens  a  door  to  show  a 
bound-and-gagged  Murdoch  look-alike 
struggling  to  free  himself.  “1  think  he 
likes  it,”  MacKenzie  says. 


Regional  news  council 
defends  letter  writer 

Northwest  panel  upholds  complaint 
of  Oregon  woman  who  was  taken 
to  task  in  a  satirical  column 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  CONTROVERSIAL  Northwest 
News  Council  has  upheld  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  Portland  Oregonian  reader 
whose  letter  to  the  editor  was  used  in  a 
satirical  column. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  recently  despite  a  previous  writ¬ 
ten  apology  to  the  woman  by  Oregon¬ 
ian  executive  editor  Sandra  Mims 
Rowe.  The  Oregonian  did  not  accept  a 
new’s  council  invitation  to  present  a 
defense  at  the  hearing. 

Feb.  12,  the  complainant,  Julia  Surt- 
shin  of  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.,  wrote  to 
former  managing  editor  Peter  Thomp¬ 
son  criticizing  the  paper’s  handling  of 
her  earlier  letter  protesting  the  “nega¬ 
tive,  stereotyped”  portrayal  of  Califor¬ 
nians  by  columnists  Jonathan  Nicholas 
and  Phil  Stanford. 

Oregon  is  the  destination  of  choice 
for  many  Californians  fleeing  that  state 
because  of  crime,  high  unemployment 
and  a  faltering  economy. 

After  reprinting  most  of  her  letter  in 
his  column,  Nicholas  wrote,  “After 
much  soul-searching,  I’ve  decided  that 


moved  here  .  .  .  yet.’  ” 

Surtshin,  who  appeared  before  the 
three-member  council  panel,  asked,  “Is 
this  what  can  happen  to  any  individual 
who  bothers  to  write  a  critical  letter  to 
the  paper  —  to  become  fodder  for 
ridicule  by  a  columnist  who  holds  all 
the  cards?” 

Panelist  John  Lindsay,  vice  president 
of  television  for  Oregon  Public  Broad¬ 
casting,  said,  “There  was  great  insensi¬ 
tivity  shown  to  someone  who  was  a 
reader  of  the  Oregonian.  The  trivializa- 
tion  of  this  complaint  seems  very  disre¬ 
spectful.” 

The  public  member  of  the  panel, 
Edith  Lippert  of  Hillsboro,  faulted  the 
Oregonian  for  seemingly  not  having  a 
clearly  defined  policy  regarding  use  of 
names  and  for  its  five-month  delay  in 
sending  Surtshin  an  apology.  Ron 
Lovell,  an  Oregon  State  University 
professor  and  the  panel’s  chairman, 
said  the  Oregonian’s  handling  of 
Surtshin’s  letter  indicates  “an  arro¬ 
gance  the  media  can’t  really  afford  to 
display  these  days.” 

Rowe,  who  was  hired  by  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  well  after  the  letter  was  submitted 


“I  saw  no  point  in  holding  the  hearing,”  she  said. 
“A  very  clear  apology  was  sent  as  soon  as  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention.” 


Surtshin  is  completely  right.  There 
simply  is  no  excuse  for  categorizing 
people  in  this  manner,  for  implying 
that  all  those  living  south  of  our  border 
are  hot-poached,  brain-dead  booms 
who  would  spit  on  their  own  mothers 
if  someone  would  actually  come  along 
and  buy  their  $1.3  million  two-bed- 
room  bungalow  so  they  could  get  the 
hell  out  of  Sodom  and  move  to  Sunriv- 
er  [Oregon]. 

“And  so,  henceforth,  1  will  no  longer 
be  referring  in  this  space  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  ‘Californians.’  1  will  simply  refer 
to  them  as  ‘People  who  have  not 


and  reproduced  in  Nicholas’  column, 
said  she  was  surprised  that  the  council 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  hearing 
after  her  July  22  apology  to  Surtshin. 

“1  saw  no  point  in  holding  the  hear¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  “A  very  clear  apology 
was  sent  as  soon  as  this  matter  came  to 
my  attention.  It’s  obvious  that  her  let¬ 
ter  should  not  have  been  used  in  that 
way,  but  1  do  not  consider  this  a  major 
issue.” 

Rowe,  who  came  to  the  Oregonian 
from  the  Virginian' Pilot  and  Ledger' 
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Inactive  Communications 


Two  more  telcos 
buy  into  cable 

Newhouse  and  Cox  put  $1  billion 
behind  QVC’s  bid  for  Paramount 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  SECOND-LARGEST  regional 
Bell  operating  company  is  buying  the 
largest  cable-TV  company,  and  the 
largest  of  the  seven  regional  telcos  will 
acquire  a  sizable  stake  in  a  smaller  but 
well-positioned  cable  company. 

The  separate  announcements  Oct. 
13  were  the  latest  agreements  between 
cable  and  telephone  companies.  A  rap¬ 
prochement  between  industries  vying 
to  deliver  a  multitude  of  interactive 
voice/video/data  services  in  the  near 
future,  the  recent  agreements  show 
that  companies  realize  that  the  huge 
costs  of  delivering  multimedia  probably 


are  best  shared  by  enterprises  with  sep¬ 
arate  pipeline,  network-switching  and 
programming  capabilities. 

Cable-phone  partnerships  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  regional  Bells  from  losing 
video-on-demand  business  and  from 
cable’s  encroachment  on  local-to-long- 
distance  telephone  connections.  How¬ 
ever,  Bell  companies  indirectly  could 
cannibalize  each  other’s  local  tele¬ 
phone  business  through  stakes  in  cable 
operations  outside  their  regions. 

Phone  and  cable  services  already  are 
in  or  capable  of  reaching  almost  every 
U.S.  residence  and  business.  But,  un¬ 
like  the  ubiquitous  telephone,  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  cable-connected 


homes  subscribe  to  cable  television. 

Apart  from  content,  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  in  other  partnerships  involving 
some  of  the  same  companies,  cable 
firms  that  team  with  telcos  gain  cash 
and  technology  needed  to  convert 
video-voice  coaxial  cable  systems  into 
interactive,  full-service  networks  with 
on-demand  programming  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  some  cases,  announced  projects 
will  move  beyond  broadband  coaxial 
cable  to  fiber-optic  conduit  capable  of 
carrying  even  greater  volumes  of  data. 

For  now,  while  the  telcos  have  the 
revenues  and  network  knowledge  to 
support  interactive  communications. 


their  networks  terminate  at  homes 
with  copper-wire  lines  able  to  carry 
comparatively  little  traffic  beyond 
voice  and  fax  communications. 

A  promising  interim  solution  is  re¬ 
course  to  data  compression  and  buffer¬ 
ing  that  will  squeeze  larger  data  loads 
into  standard  phone  lines.  Video  com¬ 
pression  developed  by  Bellcore,  the 
joint  research  arm  of  the  RBOCs, 
eliminates  redundant  image  data  in 
successive  video  frames,  applying  algo¬ 
rithms  to  describe  image  changes  (ap¬ 
parent  motion)  from  one  frame  to  the 
next.  With  the  buffering  technique  in¬ 
vented  by  Canada’s  Northern  Telecom, 
video  programming  can  be  stopped 


temporarily  or  backed  up  for  review. 
The  same  general  technology  will  be 
applied  to  fiber-optic  transmissions. 

Swallowing  a  cable  giant 

Armed  with  a  federal  court  ruling  al¬ 
lowing  it  alone  among  the  Baby  Bells  to 
supply  cable-TV  programming  in  its 
telephone-service  region.  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  plans  to  acquire  Denver-based 
Tele-Communications  Inc.  for  more 
than  $21  billion  in  stock  and  assumed 
debt. 

The  acquisition  will  be  among  the 
biggest  in  history.  The  cost  to  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  will  increase  if  it  is  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  all  TCI  cable  systems  and  stakes 
in  cable  channels.  Some  early  estimates 
of  the  possible  final  transaction  value 
are  at  or  more  than  the  record  $30  bil¬ 
lion  RJR  Nabisco  buyout  four  years  ago. 

One  report  said  the  resulting  merger 
would  create  the  nation’s  largest  media 
and  communications  company.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
merged  company  could  reach  40%  of 
the  country’s  cable-connected  homes. 
Bell  Atlantic  chairman  Raymond  W. 
Smith  said  that  combined,  the  compa¬ 
nies  reach  59  of  the  top  100  markets. 

Based  in  Philadelphia,  Bell  Atlantic 
provides  telephone  service  to  more 
than  11  million  customers  in  six  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Among 
the  regional  Bells,  it  ranks  second  in 
cash  flow,  with  more  than  $5  billion 
last  year. 

With  systems  in  48  states  that  reach 
10  million  customers  at  one  in  four  ca¬ 
ble-connected  homes,  TCI  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  cable  concern. 

TCI,  which  owns  part  of  several  suc¬ 
cessful  cable  channels,  is  expected  to 
proceed  with  its  planned  buyback  of 
Liberty  Media,  a  cable-programming 
spin-off  largely  owned  by  TCI  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  John  C.  Malone.  Among  Liber¬ 
ty’s  various  interests  are  large  stakes  in 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc.  and 
the  Discovery  Channel. 

Though  the  deal  puts  TCI  under  the 
Bell  Atlantic  aegis  and  Malone  under 
Smith,  it  will  give  considerably  more 
Bell  Atlantic  stock  to  Malone  than 
Smith  now  owns. 

The  merger  faces  federal  and  state 
regulatory  and  antitrust  scrutiny,  an 
antitrust  lawsuit  filed  against  TCI  by 
Viacom  Inc.,  appeal  of  the  cable-pro¬ 
gramming  ruling  and  Senate  hearings 


At  almost  the  same  time,  TCI  joined  the  Gannett 
Co.  and  other  investors  in  sinking  $10  million  into 
Interactive  Network  Inc.,  a  Silicon  Valley 
company  that  plans  to  begin  interactive  television 
for  sports,  games  and  other  programs 
this  year  in  several  cities. 
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on  communications  industry  consoli¬ 
dation. 

These  legal  questions  will  be  re¬ 
solved  in  a  system  that  already  has  giv¬ 
en  the  regional  Bells  and  local  cable 
companies  virtual  monopolies  in  their 
service  areas. 

Contributing  mightily  to  the  merged 
company’s  size,  Liberty  Media  brings 
with  it  big  stakes  in  on-screen  home 
shopping’s  two  biggest  players,  QVC 
Network  Inc.  and  Home  Shopping 
Network  Inc.  (which  may  be  merged) 
and  the  possible  acquisition  of  Para¬ 
mount  Communications  Inc. 

QVC’s  reacquisition  is  part  of  a  bid¬ 
ding  strategy  for  Paramount  against  ca¬ 
ble  operator  Viacom.  That  strategy  in¬ 
cludes  backing  from  another  cable 
concern,  Comcast  Corp.,  and  another 
regional  telco,  BellSouth  Corp. 

A  federal  judge  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  August  ruled  that  Bell  Atlantic  may 
provide  cable  programming  within  the 
areas  served  by  its  subsidiary  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  Bell  Atlantic  must 
gain  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approval  to  implement  its 
fiber-optic  cable  service  to  customers 
in  Alexandria. 

The  same  judge  subsequently  said 
the  ruling,  based  on  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  challenge  to  the  Cable  Act  of 
1984,  applied  only  to  Bell  Atlantic  and 
other  RBOCs  must  pursue  separate  lit¬ 
igation. 

In  a  separate  action  last  month,  the 
FCC  granted  Denver-based  U  S  West 
Inc.  an  18-month  waiver  to  operate 
what  a  spokeswoman  called  “a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  ca¬ 
ble  systems  in  our  territory.” 

The  waiver  allowed  U  S  West  to 
close  its  $2.5  billion  deal  for  a  25% 
stake  in  Time  Warner  Entertainment 
Sept.  15  and  to  find  buyers  for  the 
“fairly  small  systems”  that  it  must  di¬ 
vest.  The  FCC  prohibits  cross-owner¬ 
ship  of  cable  and  phone  systems  in  the 
same  service  area. 

Though  the  August  ruling  favored 
Bell  Atlantic,  the  deal  for  TCI  does 
not  include  TCI-Liberty  systems  with¬ 
in  its  phone  service  area. 

“Our  intention  is  that  we  not  ac¬ 
quire”  those  TCI  properties,  said  Bell 
Atlantic  spokesman  David  Sewall,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  decision  was  not  made 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  judge’s  ruling  will  be  overturned 
on  appeal. 

Though  it  said  the  timing  was  unre¬ 
lated,  within  a  week  of  the  TCI-Bell 
Atlantic  announcement,  the  Justice 
Department  said  it  would  appeal  the 


Alexandria  ruling  on  constitutional, 
rather  than  antitrust,  grounds.  The  de¬ 
partment’s  Antitrust  Division  has  fa¬ 
vored  rescinding  restrictions  on  phone 
companies  supplying  content. 

“The  August  ruling  lets  us  be  the  ca¬ 
ble  company  —  using  our  own  tele¬ 
phone  facilities,”  said  Bell  Atlantic’s 
media  relations  director,  Eric  Rabe. 
Rabe  said  the  company  will  proceed 
with  plans  to  build  and  operate  sys¬ 
tems  in  its  region  regardless  of  how  de¬ 
tails  of  the  TCI  acquisition  work  out. 

TCI  properties  in  Bell  Atlantic’s  ser¬ 
vice  areas  “represent  more  of  an  an¬ 
titrust  issue,”  he  said. 


While  no  statute  specifically  per¬ 
tains  to  the  situation,  Bell  Atlantic  has 
questions  about  the  propriety  of  “buy¬ 
ing  our  competition,”  Rabe  said. 

TCI  may  sell  or  trade  the  local  sys¬ 
tems  for  others  outside  the  region  be¬ 
fore  the  acquisition  is  completed  or 
Bell  Atlantic  will  divest  them  after  it 
acquires  TCI,  he  added. 

About  four  months  before  the  feder¬ 
al  court  ruling,  TCI  said  it  would  spend 
$2  billion  during  four  years  to  replace 
all  its  coaxial  cable  with  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble. 


(See  Telcos  on  page  38) 


ANNOUNCING 


The 

Knight  International- 
Press  Fellowship 
Program 


Call  For  Applications 

The  Knight  International  Press  Fellowship  Program  has  been 
established  to  form  a  service  corps  of  news  media  professionals  from 
the  United  States  to  provide  practical  journalistic,  management, 
business  and  technical  assistance  to  a  free  and  independent  press 
throughout  the  world. 

The  program  will  sponsor  up  to  25  fellows  from  the  United  States  each 
year  to  work  with  host  institutions  and  news  media  outlets  that  are 
seeking  outside  assistance.  The  fellowships  will  last  from  one  to  nine 
months,  and  will  initially  concentrate  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  former  Soviet  Republics,  Latin  America  and  South  Africa.  Assign¬ 
ments  will  include  teaching,  training  of  trainers  and  consulting. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  with  expertise  in  a  broad  range  of  press 
disciplines;  reporting,  writing,  editing,  publication  design,  pre¬ 
press  production,  relevant  computer  and  other  state-of-the  art 
technologies,  circulation,  advertising,  marketing  and  promotion, 
business  management  and  pressroom  operations. 

The  fellowship  will  cover  transportation  and  living  expenses  and 
provide  a  modest  honorarium.  Fellowships  will  generally  begin  within 
four  months  after  selection. 

First  Application  Deadline:  December  1, 1993 

The  fellowship  is  sponsored  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists. 
Detailed  application  forms  and  information  can  be  obtained  from: 


The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 

1 1690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091 . 
Tel;  (703)  620-5984  •  Fax;  (703)  620-6790 
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Taking  The  Helm 

Incoming  Inland  president  a  good  fit  for  ‘practical’  association 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

OSHKOSH  (WIS.)  Northwestern  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Russell  R  Sprung  once 
was  introducing  a  Guy  Gannett  execu¬ 
tive  to  some  Inland  Press  Association 
members  when  the  man  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  just  like  you  people  in  the 
Midwest  —  you’re  all  so  friendly!” 

As  Sprung  becomes  the  90th  Inland 
president  at  the  group’s  108th  annual 
meeting  this  week,  he  takes  the  helm 
of  a  newspaper  organization  that  is 
growing  in  membership  and  geograph¬ 
ic  area  in  large  part  because  it  remains 
true  to  the  Midwestern  virtues  of 
neighborliness  and  practicality. 

“We  work  hard  at  that,  at  not  alien¬ 
ating  anybody,”  Sprung  said.  “People 
come  to  Inland  and  find  they’re  not 
drowning  in  the  anonymity  that  comes 
with  bigger  conventions.” 

Sprung  epitomizes  those  Midwest 
values  and  Inland  roots.  His  paper  is  a 
family-owned,  medium-sized  (25,000- 
circulation)  daily.  In  fact,  the  North' 
western  was  one  of  19  small  Midwest¬ 
ern  newspapers  represented  at  the 
Tremont  House  hotel  in  Chicago  when 
founders  organized  what  they  called 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
May  7,  1885. 

The  Northwestern  is  a  newspaper 
that  likes  continuity:  In  its  125  years,  it 
has  had  only  three  publisher  changes. 
(Samuel  W.  Heaney  and  A.  Thomas 
Schwalm  currently  are  co-publishers.) 

Like  many  a  Midwestern  newspaper 
executive.  Sprung  has  been  active  in 
his  community  and  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  He  served  on  hospital,  bank, 
economic  development  and  church 
committees  and  boards  while  going 
through  the  officer  ranks  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Association.  He  was 
WNA  president  in  1983  before  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  Inland. 

Fittingly,  the  unassuming  Sprung 
chose  a  restaurant  named  the  Cracker 
Barrel  for  a  recent  interview  about  In¬ 
land. 

Sprung’s  plans  for  his  Inland  presi¬ 
dency  reflect  the  practicality  that  has 
been  the  organization’s  hallmark. 

Among  his  principal  goals  is  the  es- 


Ritssell  Sprung 


tablishment  of  a  “circulation  manage¬ 
ment  academy.” 

“Circulation  is  one  area  that  has  re¬ 
ally  changed  in  the  past  years.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  into  marketing  now.  And  there  are 
alot  of  new  and  young  circulation  man¬ 
agers  who  are  ready  to  step  into  this 
new  role,”  Sprung  said. 

The  academy  is  intended  to  be  an 
in-depth,  intensive  seminar  that  lasts 
four  days  or  more,  he  said. 

Another  priority  is  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  for  managers  of  weeklies  —  a  big 
growth  area  for  Inland,  especially  since 
the  organization  dropped  “daily”  from 
its  name  four  years  ago. 

Inland  also  is  developing  plans  for 
an  editorial  symposium  that  will  be 
supported  partially  by  a  grant  from 
Stauffer  Communications’  foundation. 
Details  will  be  announced  at  the  annu¬ 
al  meeting.  Sprung  said. 

All  of  these  ideas  came  not  from 
him  but  from  members,  he  said. 

“We  encourage  the  direct  input .  .  . 
of  newspapers  and  we  can  move  quick¬ 
ly  to  accommodate  them,”  he  added. 

Sprung  is  taking  Inland’s  leadership 
just  as  the  organization  is  about  to 
launch  a  major  campaign  emphasizing 
the  changes  that  communications 
technology  is  wreaking  on  newspapers. 

“This  will  be  the  emphasis  of  Inland 


for  the  next  three  years,”  he  said.  “We 
are  setting  aside  time  in  all  our  major 
events  to  look  ahead  to  how  this  will 
affect  newspapers.” 

The  campaign  will  kick  off  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  at  the  Key  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Conference,  Inland’s  winter 
meeting. 

“Our  focus  will  be  the  future  of 
newspapers,”  Sprung  said. 

For  Sprung,  serving  as  Inland’s  pres¬ 
ident  will  be  a  sort  of  payback  for  the 
help  that  the  organization  has  provid¬ 
ed  him  and  the  Northwestern  during 
the  years,  he  said. 

“During  the  time  I’ve  been  general 
manager,  we  went  to  a.m.  publication, 
we  started  a  Sunday  paper,  we  put  in 
offset  presses.  And  Inland  all  along  has 
been  a  nice  place  to  network  ....  It’s 
one  reason  I’m  so  enthusiastic  about 
Inland,”  he  said. 

Batten  injured 
in  car  crash 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  CHAIRMAN 
James  K.  Batten  was  in  serious  condi¬ 
tion  the  day  after  the  car  that  he  was 
driving  crossed  two  lanes  of  traffic  and 
slammed  into  a  light  pole  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Batten,  57,  was  in  the  left-turn  lane 
talking  on  his  car  phone  the  evening  of 
Oct.  17  when  the  car  veered  right, 
crossed  two  lanes,  jumped  a  sidewalk 
and  hit  the  pole,  witnesses  told  police. 

A  day  later,  he  was  conscious  and 
listed  in  serious  condition  in  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital’s  neurosurgical  in¬ 
tensive  care  unit  m  Miami,  where 
Knight-Ridder  is  based. 

He  suffered  facial  cuts  and  an  injured 
ankle  but  showed  no  signs  of  brain 
damage. 

Batten,  who  was  alone  in  his  family’s 
Cadillac,  was  wearing  a  seat  belt  and 
did  not  smell  of  alcohol,  police  said. 

He  was  on  his  way  home  from  Miami 
International  Airport  after  spending 
the  weekend  in  Charlotte. 

Police  had  not  ruled  out  mechanical 
malfunction  or  a  medical  problem  as 
the  cause  of  the  mishap. 
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AP  Test-Markets 
Fax-Delivered 
Financial  Information 

Service  is  designed  for  private  investors, 
would  be  marketed  through  member  newspapers 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  be¬ 
gun  test-marketing  a  lineup  of  facsimi¬ 
le-delivered  financial  information  ser¬ 
vices  designed  for  private  investors. 

This  is  AP’s  first  foray  into  fax  ser¬ 
vices  and  piggybacks  on  the  news 
agency’s  financial  database. 

As  envisioned,  newspapers  will  mar¬ 
ket  the  fax  services  through  run-of- 
press  ads.  In  other  cases,  newspapers 
might  offer  fax  services  as  a  cheaper  al¬ 
ternative  to  printing  some  of  the  many 
financial  listings  on  increasingly  ex¬ 
pensive  newsprint. 

The  flagship  of  10  services  is  called 
Personal  Portfolio  Fax.  Now  being  test- 
marketed  at  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  it 
seeks  to  aid  private  investors  in  making 
investment  decisions.  Users  decide 
which  stocks  and  mutual  funds  they 
want  to  know  about  and  the  system  de¬ 
livers  customized  reports  on  demand 
whenever  they  want  to  check  their 
portfolios.  Stock  reports  are  updated 
every  15  minutes  and  mutual-fund 
prices  change  daily. 

Users  also  get  breaking  news  about 
companies  and  industries  that  they  se¬ 
lect  as  well  as  general  market  develop¬ 
ments  and  business  news  headlines. 

Tentatively,  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  the  portfolio  service  is  $1.95 
per  report,  $1.41  of  which  goes  to  AP. 
Users  pay  by  credit  card. 

Other  services  in  the  works  will  pro¬ 
vide  historical  profiles  of  stocks  and 
mutual  funds,  bond  tables,  stock  op¬ 
tions  and  commodities. 

For  the  fax  services,  AP,  which  calls 
itself  the  “leading  provider  of  financial 
markets  data  for  newspapers”  and  dis¬ 
tributes  stock  tables  to  more  than  600 
newspapers,  uses  its  database  for  stock 
prices  and  business  news.  It  gets  infor¬ 
mation  about  mutual  funds  from  Lip- 


per  Analytical  Services  and  perfor¬ 
mance  profiles  from  Media  General  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services. 

Newspapers  offering  AP’s  fax  ser¬ 
vices  make  no  investment,  AP  business 
news  editor  Jim  Kennedy  said. 

A  service  bureau  in  Illinois  provides 
each  newspaper  with  an  800  phone 
number  for  user  access  and  transmits 
information  gleaned  from  the  system’s 
databases. 

AP  plans  to  expand  test-marketing 


later  this  year  to  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  Washington  Post.  Plans  call 
for  introducing  the  portfolio  service  to 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  industry  ear¬ 
ly  next  year. 

AP  has  no  plans  for  fax  advertising, 
but  the  system  can  accommodate  it, 
Kennedy  said. 

Scott  Bateman  of  the  Daily  News 
said  that  when  AP  approached  him 


(See  AP  on  page  37) 


Publishing  Business  Systems  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  following  newspapers  and  groups  have 
recently  chosen  MediaPlus'^'^  as  their  business 
software: 

Lee  Enterprises  -  Davenport,  I A 

The  Ann  Arbor  News  -  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

The  Chronicle  -  Centralia,  WA 

The  Sun-Journal  -  Lewiston,  ME 

Thomson  Newspapers  -  Toronto,  ON,  CANADA 


publishing  business  systems 

1700  Higgins  Road,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018  •  (708)  699-5727  •  FAX  (708)  699-6671 
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'Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Neil  Westergaard 


Joe  Ellingham 


Michael  Linder 


Susan  Plage 


Neil  Westergaard,  executive  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  has  been  named 
editor. 

He  succeeds  F.  Gilman  Spencer, 

who  retired.  Beginning  in  December, 
Spencer  will  write  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Sunday  Post. 

Isabel  Spencer,  the  Post’s  Sunday 
editor,  was  named  Westergaard’s  suc¬ 
cessor  with  the  title  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Joe  Ellingham,  controller  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  has  been 
named  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Press-Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 

He  succeeds  controller  Paul  Ring- 
dahl,  who  retired. 

Stave  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Scotts¬ 
dale  (Ariz.)  Progress,  has  been  named  a 
columnist  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix. 

His  column  will  appear  on  page  A2 
and  cover  national,  state  and  local  top¬ 
ics. 

Wilson  has  been  managing  editor  of 


the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  editor  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  Tribune  and  assistant  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Steve  Hills,  director  of  advertising 
sales  at  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  advertising. 

Jehn  Lehnen,  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Rannie  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing,  a  division  of  Bur- 
goyne  Community  Newspapers  Ltd., 
has  been  named  publisher  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  Standard. 

He  succeeds  Henry  Burgoyne, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the  parent 
firm,  St.  Catharines  Standard  Ltd. 

Earl  Balemen,  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  Northumberland  Publishers 
Ltd.,  will  replace  Lehnen  at  Rannie. 
He  retains  his  position  at  Northumber¬ 
land. 

Charles  Burke,  vice  president  of 
finance  at  the  Standard,  was  appointed 


president  and  chief  executive  officer  at 
Standard  Ltd. 

Michael  Linder,  advertising  sales 
manager  at  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  named  to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  retail  advertising  manager. 

Vince  Desmond,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Press,  becomes  one  of  three 
retail  sales  managers. 

Tanya  Baskovich,  a  marketing 
representative  at  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Pennsylvania,  takes  over  as 
marketing  director  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Jim  O'Neill,  a  former  night  news¬ 
room  manager  at  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post- 
Tribune,  has  been  named  news  editor 
at  the  Press. 

He  succeeds  Ray  Kwapll,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

Debra  Novak,  an  artist  at  the 
Press,  was  promoted  to  senior  artist. 

Susan  Plage,  marketing  director  at 
the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  News-Press,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  presenta¬ 
tions  systems  at  Media  Marketing  Ma¬ 
terials  Inc.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Formerly,  she  was  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council  and 
worked  in  research,  advertising  sales 
and  promotion  at  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press. 

Julie  Anne  Lenergan,  a  media  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
Communications  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  Parade  magazine  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative. 

Eric  Breindel,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post  and  a  syndicated 
columnist,  has  been  elected  to  the 
News  Communications  Inc.  board  of 
directors. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
S.  Leigh  Park 


Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Looking  Forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  Inland  Press  Association 
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Sara  Johnson  Borton 


Virginia  Davis 


Frank  Rich 


Diane  Clardy  Crystal 


Sara  Johnson  Borton,  general 
manager  at  the  Island  Packet,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  S.C.,  has  been  promoted 
to  publisher. 

Virginia  Davis,  employee  relations 
manager  at  Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  been  appointed  human  re¬ 
sources  manager  at  Journal/Sentinel 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal  and  morn¬ 
ing  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Arianne  Haioy,  sports  desk  chief  at 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal. 

Previously,  she  worked  at  the  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  News-Leader. 

Judy  H.  Groon,  editor  of  the  Forsyth 
County  News,  Gumming,  Ga.,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  Corinthian,  Corinth,  Miss. 

She  succeeds  Ron  Reaves,  who 
becomes  managing  editor  of  the  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times. 

Wiii  Shorts,  editor  of  Games  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  appointed  puzzle  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  effective  next 
month. 

He  succeeds  Eugene  T.  Maleska, 

who  died  in  August. 

Frank  Rich,  chief  theater  critic  at  the 
New  York  Times  since  1980,  has  been 
named  a  columnist  on  the  op-ed  page. 

His  column  will  be  about  American 
society  and  culture,  drawing  on  his 
background  as  a  theater  critic  and  ob¬ 
server  of  art,  entertainment  and  poli¬ 
tics.  It  will  appear  twice  a  week  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  week  of  January. 

Holly  Bruhach,  a  fashion  writer  at 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  will  become 
style  editor  of  the  Times’  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine. 


She  will  succeed  Carrie  Donovan, 
who  will  retire  from  regular  duties  but 
continue  as  a  consultant,  producing 
the  twice-a-year  Fashions  of  the  Times 
sections  and  doing  other  projects. 

Barbara  Fredrickson,  editorial 
writer  and  opinion  columnist  for  the 
Pasco  edition  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  has  been  appointed  arts  and  en¬ 
tertainment  editor  for  the  North  Sun- 
coast  edition. 

Nell  Brown,  managing  editor  at 
Congressional  Quarterly,  Washington, 
has  been  named  Times  world  editor. 


Gary  GInlal,  promotion  manager 
at  the  Times,  has  been  named  creative 
manager  in  the  newly  formed  market¬ 
ing  services  department. 

Diane  Clardy  Crystal,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  appointed  Los  Angeles  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Parade  magazine.^ 

She  started  her  career  in  advertising 
sales  at  USA  Today. 

Megan  Lubkin,  a  senior  media 
planner  at  Bloom  FCA!  Inc.,  was  nam¬ 
ed  an  advertising  sales  representative 
at  Parade. 


Thomson  Newspapers  has  sold 


The  Oelwein  (lA)  Daily  Register 

(Daily  Circulation  5,700) 

To  Edwards  Publications 

of  Seneca,  South  Carolina 

IVe  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-6464230 
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Easy  to  manage.  Our  new  AppleShare  Pro  software  delivers 
graphical  tools  to  greatly  simplify  your  server  management 
tasks.  So  you  can  spend  less  time  re^xmding  to  workgroup 
requests,  and  more  time  being  productive. 


Lower  cost  of  ownership.  When  server  management  is  easier, 
it's  also  less  expensive.  The  ease  of  use  ofAppleShre  Pro  translates 
into  dramatic  cost  savings  over  time  —  in  both  single-server  and 
multiple-server  eniirmments' 


Workgroup  strength.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  a  new 
mach^,  optimt^ for  workgroups.  It’s  based  on  the  Macintosh 
Quadra  950,  with  performance  boosted  by  a  processor-direct 
card  with  memory  acceleration  and  up  to  a  512KB  cache. 


High  performance  made  z&otAiiiXt.  AppleShare 
Pro  software  exploits  the  hardware  accel^ation  and 
high-performance  A/UX  of  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
to  deliver  up  to  four  times  the  performance  of  a 
Macintosh  Quadra  950  running  AppleShare  3  0- 


Grows  with  die  group.  It’s  easy  to  keep  up  with  the 
workgroup  as  it  gets  bigger  and  more  dernanding. 
Memory  is  expandable  to  256MB,  and  there’s  room 
to  expand  disk  storage  up  to  20  gigabytes. 


When  Apple  introduced  the  first  Macintosh’ oHiiputei;  we  ^ 

proved  that  making  a  desktop  computer  easy  to  use  could  have  a-  J  '1  ^  r\ 

dramatic  effect  on  an  individual’s  productivity.  Now  we’re  going  to  ^  f  W  >  .C 

repeat  that  demonstration  on  a  much  larger  scale;  Introducing  the  ft  m  i  , ' 

It’s  an  easily  expanded,  high-performance  server  designed  to 
boost  workgroup  productivity  in  data-intensive  environments.  In  1 

typical  Apple  fashion,  it’s  also  designed  to  be  very  easy  to  use  -  mm  m  Mm  r' 

demanding  much  less  attention  from  you  as  a  network  manager.  Mm  wf  MM  ^M  \i) 

The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  built  for  speed  and  optimized  to  J  %  ||  M^  Bl  Jj  i 

help  large  groups  of  users  work  together  better.  Starting  with  our 

most  powerful  Macintosh  Quadra™  system,  we  added  hardware  Tbewwk^psmwosrmtoMygivestiKgrm^  agrmvi 

i  t  tr  1.  1  fi  •  1  f  1  cotudn't  do  before.  Uke  Streamline  electronic  publishing  wi 

RCCCterEtiOn,  3,  megabyte  01  hign-p0rrorin3nc6  C3Ch6  mcniory,  store  and  retna^e  large  documents  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


'AppkSmtadmmstralm  averages  SK).000 per  year  ksstbtmoAn  systems.  iKCorifytgtoAeBteinmReseimi>Gniip(BRG)st^  -AOmpttratwAnalmofSUadMgNCSEm'trmments  EmmmmetUsrxmipendwereApfd^lbm.  Banyan  \WES.  Notall  fktwart. 

cf AppUCompuin.hK.  \IS-DOS  tsartgakrtd  trademark  <4 Mkjoe^Onporatm.Setwart  aar^yskred  trademark  of  SovA!^  (^iAQ±  a  a  reared  tradenutrkrf  Oracle  Corporation.  OSf2ts  a  rtfpskred  trademark  of  MernatmalBusmess  Machines 


Built-in  network  support  With  Ethernet.  LocalTalk' 
TCP/IP  and ^pleTalk’  software  built  in.  the  Workgroup 
Server  95  fits  into  just  about  every  oftke  eniironment 
with  a  minimum  of  effort. 


Built-in  backup.  The  optional  built-in  DAT  4mm  tape 
backup  drive  lets  you  store  ggabytes  of  information.  Dantz 
Retro^ct  Remote  automated  backup  software  (bunded 
with  the  server)  lets  you  safeguard  system  and  data  files  in 
UNIX  and  Macinto^  formats. 


Database  power.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  has  the 
power  to  drive  the  ORACLE?  relational  database. 
suffHurting  MS-DOS,  Windous.  Macintosh,  OS/2  and 
UNIX  clients.  It  also  provides  enhanced  performance 
for  4D  Server  from  ACL 


Now  serving  Windows.  Neu’  software from 
Apple  and  Farallon  lets  MS-DOS  and  Windous 
users  connect  easily  to  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
and  Apple  printers. 


High-performance  support  The  AppleAssurance^ 
program  protides  24-(mr  phone  support  to  hep 
you  set  tp  and  start  using  your  server,  and  on-site 
service  options  to  keep  it  at  peak  perform  ance  for 
a  Itfetime. 


at  Macintosh  did  for  the  desktop. 


enhanced  SCSI/DMA  driver  si^port,  disk 
I/O,  memory  expansion  to  25dMB  and  disk 
expansion  up  to  20  gigabytes. 

It’s  all  built  around  our  performance- 
tuned  UNIT-based  system  software:  AADT  mtteopiionaibutU-mDAT 
3.0.1.  Optimized  to  deliver  stable,  dependable  drm  and  backup  software, 

rt  •  i.  j  j  1.  L  •  II  y(M  can  automatically  Store 

hie,  print  and  database  services  as  well  as  ^to6GB  of  data  on  one 
UNIX  application  processing,  A/UX  features  ’fT 

the  familiar,  mtuitive  Macmtosh  mterface.  to-day  work. 

Our  new  j^j^hare’  Pro  software  (for  file  and  print  services) 
also  delivers  industrial-strength  performance  and  reliability. 
However,  ease  of  use  may  very  well  be  its  most  powerful  feature. 
Built  into  AppleShare  Pro  is  a  set  of  simple,  graphical 


tools  to  help  you  maintain  the  server,  whether  you’re  adding 
new  users,  upgrading  workgroup  software  or  installing  network¬ 
wide  services  like  e-mail.  It  also  has  sophisticated  on-line 
documentation. 

Soon  you’ll  be  seeing  more  new  Apple  servers  and  solutions 
for  every  size  budget.  Each  one  has  been  designed  to  help 
people  share  information  more  productively,  and  to  expand  as 
your  needs  grow.  Which  means  each  one  can  deliver  the  most 
important  kind  of  computing  power.  The  power  to  be  your  best* 
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Obituaries 


Harold  Abrams,  77,  a  retired  circuk' 
tion  manager  at  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  died  Sept.  25. 

Earlier,  he  worked  at  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Patriot'News  and  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
Jersey  Journal. 

Earl  R.  Adams,  90,  a  newspaperman 
and  fishing  buddy  of  author  Ernest 
Hemingway,  died  Sept.  19. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  Morning  Journal,  Key  West  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Miami  Herald. 

William  M.  "Wimpy"  Barrack, 

58,  a  cameraman  at  Banner  Printing 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Md.,  died  Aug.  31. 

He  previously  worked  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Daily  Banner. 

Gwendolyn  Dow  Buchanan,  89,  a 

writer  at  the  Detroit  News  during 
World  War  II,  died  June  17  at  Scotts¬ 
dale  Memorial  Hospital  in  Phoenix. 

Sarah  "Sally"  Cooper,  95,  widow 
of  former  Associated  Press  general 
manager  Kent  Cooper,  died  Sept.  5. 

William  Angus  Corley,  77,  a  former 
reporter  at  the  Washington  Daily  News 
who  later  became  chief  of  the  NBC 
News  bureaus  in  Chicago,  Moscow  and 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  died  Oct.  3. 

Virginia  Cutler,  75,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  Boston  Herald  and  Associated 
Press,  died  Aug.  6. 

Peggy  Dennis,  84,  a  former  journal¬ 
ist  at  the  Daily  Worker  and  People’s 
World,  died  Sept.  25  in  San  Francisco. 

She  was  a  free-lance  political  writer 
for  the  Progressive  and  Nation  maga¬ 
zines. 

Margaret  Mary  Coyne  Dunn,  84, 

a  longtime  Boston  journalist,  died  of 
cancer  Sept.  5. 

She  contributed  to  the  Boston  Post, 
Boston  Globe  and  Providence  Journal 
among  other  newspapers. 

Edwin  Emery,  79,  a  world-famous 
press  historian  best  known  for  his  book 
The  Press  and  America,  died  Sept.  15. 

Kevin  Lane  Findley,  37,  assistant 
art  director  of  the  Dallas  Morning 


News’  Sunday  magazine,  died  July  30 
of  pneumonia. 

Max  Henry  Fisher,  71,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Financial  Times,  London, 
died  Aug.  29. 

Elvis  Fugett  Jr.,  circulation  director 
of  the  Daily  Okeechobee  (Fla.)  News, 
died  Aug.  21. 

David  E.  Halverson,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  Alameda,  Calif., 
Newspaper  Group,  died  Sept.  29  in 
San  Francisco. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Rebin  F.  Harris,  87,  a  longtime  New 
York  City  newspaperman  and  retired 
Hearst  Corp.  executive,  died  July  27. 

William  F.  Hartman,  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of  North¬ 
ern  Colorado  in  Greeley,  died  Aug.  16. 

Henry  B.  Heek,  83,  a  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  former  TimeS'Democrat, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  died  Aug.  13. 

Clayton  G.  Hern,  87,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  a  founder  of  the  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame,  died  Aug.  30. 

He  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  Repository.  He  later  became 
executive  editor  of  the  Brush-Moore 
newspaper  group,  which  included  the 
Canton  daily. 

Harold  E.  Hutchings,  86,  a  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  Oct.  2. 

Jean  Jenkins,  75,  a  retired  editor  of 
the  T.G.l.F.  feature  section  at  the  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J.,  Daily  Record,  died  Oct.  3 
in  Morristown. 

Toni  Y.  Joseph,  31,  a  feature  writer  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  died  July  26, 
a  week  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Seth  Kanter,  67,  a  former  reporter  at 
the  Detroit  News,  died  Aug.  17  in  a 
Washington  hospital. 

Park  F.  Keays,  88,  a  former  part- 
owner  of  the  Atascadero  (Calif.)  News, 
died  Oct.  4. 


Herbert  R.  Kingsbury  Jr.,  73,  a  re¬ 
tired  linotype/systems  operator  at  the 
defunct  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald, 
died  Sept.  8. 

Earlier,  he  was  co-publisher  with  his 
wife,  Marion,  of  the  Stafford  Springs 
(Conn.)  Reminder. 

Armand  Bernard  Massamba,  50, 

a  journalist  who  covered  the  Congo 
and  Zaire  for  the  Associated  Press, 
died  Sept.  21  of  a  stroke. 

Cyrus  J.  Newbegin,  71,  a  retired 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  died  Sept.  28. 

Heward  James  Nicks,  68,  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  died  Sept.  14- 

Eugene  A.  Rydx,  69,  a  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Star-Sentinel,  Pro¬ 
viso  and  Leyden  townships.  111.,  died 
Sept.  14  of  cancer. 

William  Schabacker,  71,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1990  as  public  affairs  director 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  died  Aug.  30  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

He  spent  20  years  at  ANPA,  starting 
as  manager  of  public  affairs  in  1970. 
Before  that,  he  spent  27  years  in  the 
military  with  his  last  post  being  public 
information  director  in  the  Pentagon. 

Edward  Sullivan,  52,  a  longtime 
Boston  sports  broadcaster  and  colum¬ 
nist  at  suburban  newspapers,  died 
Sept.  24  of  a  heart  attack. 

Bill  Swelsgood,  66,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville,  died  Sept.  21. 

Marforia  Trumbull,  82,  one  of  the 

first  women  in  San  Francisco-area  ra¬ 
dio  and  television,  died  Sept.  25  of  em¬ 
physema. 

She  covered  fashion  at  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  in  the  1920s  and 
wrote  for  the  Chronicle  off  and  on  un¬ 
til  1960. 

Ken  Wilson,  71,  a  longtime  executive 
at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  died  of 
cancer  Sept.  20  at  his  home  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Theirs  Was  the  Kingdem:  Lila 
and  DeWitI  Wallace  and  the  Ste- 
ry  ef  the  Reader's  Digest.  John 
Heidenry.  (W.W.  Norton,  500  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10110),  701  pages, 
$29.95. 

What  general  mass-circulation  mag¬ 
azine  “was  to  publish  more  and  better 
sex  information,  and  take  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude  toward  sex  in  general, 
than  any  other  commercial  publication 
in  the  English  language”? 

And  which  one  “much  to  the  dis¬ 
may”  of  “countless  fundamentalist  sub¬ 
scribers  .  .  .  was  also  eventually  to  pub¬ 
lish  more  off-color  jokes  than  any  oth¬ 
er  respectable  magazine  in  history”? 

The  answer  is  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
which  will  be  75  years  old  in  1997. 

if  John  Heidenry’s  tome  on  the 
Reader’s  Digest  is  correct,  the  magazine 
also  probably  wins  the  sweepstakes  for 
being  the  most  helpful  in  personal  ad¬ 
vice  for  daily  living  through  its  myriad 
self-help  articles  and  portraits.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  cited  for  being  one  of 
the  most  politically  conservative  and 
racist  publications  in  the  country. 

“In  its  premiere  issue,”  Heidenry 
says,  “the  magazine  struck  a  racist 
chord  it  was  to  sound  in  countless  sub¬ 
tle  variations  over  subsequent  decades 
—  in  this  instance,  a  crude  endorse¬ 
ment  of  eugenics  in  an  article  reprint¬ 
ed  from  Physical  Culture  magazine.” 

The  author  of  that  article,  Albert 
Wiggam,  objected  to  the  shiploads  of 
“ugly  women”  arriving  at  Ellis  Island. 
“These  women  are  giving  us  nearly 
three  babies  where  the  beautiful 
women  of  old  American  stocks  are  giv¬ 
ing  us  one.”  Wiggam  seriously  suggest¬ 
ed  adapting  breeding  methods  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  produced  blue-ribbon  horses 
and  hogs. 

Despite  the  bias  and  nonsense  that 
the  Reader’s  Digest  produced  along 
with  caliber  articles,  Heidenry  believes 
that  the  magazine’s  founder,  DeWitt 
Wallace,  who  died  at  91  in  1981,  is  one 
of  the  most  overlooked  great  men  of 
the  century  —  “the  most  famous  un¬ 
known  man  of  his  time  .  .  .  almost 
unanimously  excluded  from  the  collec¬ 
tive  memory  of  cultural  historians  .  .  . 
condensed  into  near  total  oblivion”  — 
and  deserves  better.  This  book  tries  to 
1  launch  the  canonization  process  for 
1  Wallace  to  be  included  in  the  “limited 
I  club  of  publishing  giants,”  among  them 


Joseph  Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Wallace  was  a  preacher’s  kid;  his 
Presbyterian  minister  father  was  a 
longtime  president  of  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege  in  St.  Paul.  But  the  younger  Wal¬ 
lace  was  not  a  churchgoer.  Heidenry 
even  makes  the  case  that  the  Reader’s 
Digest  that  he  founded  was  anti-reli¬ 
gious  despite  its  appeal  to  political  re¬ 
actionaries  and  fundamentalists. 

Wallace  began  his  editorial  career  at 
the  Farmer  magazine  but  was  fired 
when  he  pushed  creative  ideas.  One  of 
them  was  condensing  articles  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  read.  He  launched  a  booklet. 
Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Farming,  in 
1916  and  took  to  the  road  with  a  friend 
to  sell  the  collection  of  condensations. 
One  night  as  he  lay  awake  in  a  bunk- 
house  on  a  Montana  sheep  ranch,  he 
had  the  idea  to  expand  his  booklet 
into  a  general  magazine. 

Returning  after  World  War  1,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  Wallace  pur¬ 
sued  his  idea,  setting  up  shop  first  in 
New  York’s  Greenwich  Village,  then  in 
an  unheated  stable  in  Pleasantville, 
N.Y.  His  wife,  Lila,  shared  the  dream, 
which  eventually  made  them  very  rich. 
She  died  at  age  95  in  1984. 

While  they  produced  a  conservative 
magazine,  the  Wallaces  were  not  so 
conservative  in  their  lifestyle.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  once  sent  a  top  editor  to  Califor¬ 
nia  so  he  could  have  an  affair  with  the 
editor’s  wife;  Mrs.  Wallace  dallied  with 
her  dance  instructor  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  construction  of  the  couple’s 
High  Winds  palatial  home  near  Pleas¬ 
antville  so  she  would  have  him  nearby. 

A  man  who  became  a  prominent 
Reader’s  Digest  editor  had  been  fired  as 
assistant  minister  of  the  largest  Me¬ 
thodist  church  in  Dallas  for  masturbat¬ 
ing  in  front  of  an  open  window  before 
a  group  of  school  girls. 

Part  of  Wallace’s  Reader’s  Digest 
business  formula,  Heidenry  says,  was 
keeping  his  operation  and  success 
largely  a  secret  so  as  not  to  stir  the  ire 
of  magazines  that  he  was  excerpting 
without  paying  fees. 

Case  histories  of  all  of  the  most  not¬ 
ed  Reader’s  Digest  articles  are  here, 
from  “And  Sudden  Death,”  a  graphic 
account  of  slaughter  on  the  highways 
in  1935  —  an  article  reprinted  in  near¬ 
ly  every  city,  with  4  million  reprints 
distributed  in  four  months  —  to  arti¬ 
cles  about  Massachusetts  Sen.  Edward 


Kennedy,  former  President  Ford  and 
the  Church  of  Scientology. 

The  book  follows  the  Reader’s  Digest 
from  its  humble  origin  to  its  becoming 
a  part  of  a  mass  media  corporation. 

The  importance  of  Wallace’s  and  his 
early  editors’  vision  has  been  lost,  Hei¬ 
denry  says.  However,  three  command¬ 
ments  that  Wallace  forged  in  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  pioneer  days,  when  he  was  con¬ 
densing  articles  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  are  worth  remembering. 

“Graven  in  stone”  and  “known  to 
every  editor,”  Heidenry  sums  them  up: 

•  Is  it  quotable?  Is  it  something  the 
reader  will  remember,  ponder  and  dis¬ 
cuss? 

•  Is  it  applicable?  Does  it  come  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  most  people’s  in¬ 
terests  and  conversation?  Does  it  touch 
the  individual’s  own  concerns? 

•  Is  it  of  lasting  interest?  Will  it  still 
be  of  interest  a  year  or  two  from  now? 

News  Media  Libraries:  A  Man> 
agement  Handbeek.  Barbara  P.  Se- 
monche,  ed.  (Greenwood  Press,  88 
Post  Road  West,  Box  5007,  Westport, 
Conn.  06881 ),  680  pages,  $75. 

Thirty  contributed  chapters  cover 
most  aspects  of  running  the  modern 
in-house  media  library. 

The  book  begins  with  an  overview 
history  of  news  libraries,  from  the  old 
clipping  file  “morgue”  to  the  new  state- 
of-the-art  library  technology.  The  book 
even  delves  into  news  libraries  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts: 

( 1 )  an  introduction  to  news  libraries, 
which  includes  a  chapter  on  “Informa¬ 
tion  Technologies  in  U.S.  News  Li¬ 
braries:  A  Research  Report;”  (2)  man¬ 
aging  news  libraries,  with  instruction 
about  how  to  start  a  news  library  and 
preserve  items;  (3)  news  library  contri¬ 
butions  to  computer-assisted  journal¬ 
ism,  with  a  “primer”  for  computer-as¬ 
sisted  research;  (4)  special  projects  and 
issues  and  concerns  for  news  libraries, 
with  chapters  on  indexing  policies  and 
legal  and  ethical  issues  for  news  librari¬ 
ans;  (5)  selected  news  library  profiles 
—  case  histories  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  broadcasting  experience  in 
developing  the  modern  news  library. 

Semonche,  former  library  director  at 
the  Durham  Herald  Co.,  is  library  di¬ 
rector  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina-Chapel  Hill.  KCT 
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Advertising/Promotion 

World  Cup  ticket 
ads  alienate  sports 
editors,  ad  directors 

Newspapers  face  quandary:  whether  to  report 
method  of  obtaining  tickets  by  directing 
readers  to  coupons  in  competing  papers 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ORGANIZERS  OF  THE  1994  World 
Cup  have  angered  sports  editors  and 
ad  directors  at  several  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with  their  lat¬ 
est  method  of  marketing  tickets  to  the 
soccer  extravaganza. 

World  Cup  ’94  Oct.  8  published  full- 
page  ads  with  ticket  forms  in  USA  To¬ 
day,  Washington  Post  and  newspapers 
in  the  eight  markets  where  later-round 
soccer  matches  will  be  played. 

However,  in  three  of  those  markets 
—  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  the  ads  ran  in 
only  one  of  the  competing  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Further,  the  ticket  plan  required 
that  buyers  use  only  the  form  printed 
in  the  newspaper  ad  or  a  photocopy  of 
the  ad. 

The  only  800  number  provided 
would  not  accept  ticket  orders  but  in¬ 
stead  directed  listeners  to  use  a  ticket 
form  from  a  copy  of  the  Oct.  8-10 
weekend  edition  of  USA  Today. 

Sports  editors  at  newspapers  shut 
out  of  the  World  Cup  ad  program 
faced  a  quandary;  Should  they  direct 
readers  to  a  rival  paper  or  USA  Today 
or  ignore  it? 

At  the  Boston  Herald  —  stiffed  on 
the  ads  in  favor  of  its  archrival,  the 
Boston  Globe,  sports  editor  Robert 
Sales  chose  to  print  nothing  about  the 
ticket  plan. 

“1  felt  that  since  the  World  Cup 
committee  wasn’t  interested  in  the  mil¬ 
lion  or  so  people  we  reach,  we  didn’t 
write  anything  about  it,”  he  said. 

Sales  said  the  World  Cup  media- 
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The  controversial  newspaper  ad. 


buying  decision  was  particularly  inept 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  where  the 
New  York  Times  carried  ticket  ads  but 
the  tabloids  Daily  News,  New  York 
Post  and  New  York  Newsday  did  not. 

“Especially  since  in  these  markets, 
there  is  not  one  newspaper  so  totally 
dominant  you  can  assume  you’re  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  people  you  want  to  reach,” 
he  said. 

Herald  reporter  Gus  Martins  con¬ 
tacted  the  local  World  Cup  office  and 
was  told  that  the  newspaper  “should 
feel  free  to  run  the  ad,  but  [World  Cup] 
wouldn’t  pay  for  it,”  Sales  said.  “I  think 


there’s  a  certain  arrogance  on  their 
part.” 

Later,  someone  from  the  local  office 
called  and  was  “kind  of  apologetic,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  decision  had  been 
made  by  the  national  World  Cup  of¬ 
fice,  Sales  said. 

In  fact,  the  decision  was  made  by 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Dentsu 
America  ad  agency,  said  John  Griffin, 
senior  press  officer  for  World  Cup  ’94. 

“They  selected  the  paper  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  each  city  that  will 
host  [matches]  ....  We  selected  USA 
Today  because  it  was  a  nationwide 
newspaper,”  he  said. 

Griffin  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew. 
World  Cup  ’94  had  not  received  any 
complaints  from  newspapers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  USA  Today,  Globe  and  Times, 
the  ad  ran  in  both  major  San  Francis¬ 
co  dailies  —  the  Chronicle  and  Exam' 
iner  —  and  in  two  Texas  dailies,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram.  In  the  New  York  area,  it 
also  ran  in  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark. 

World  Cup  ’94  also  contracted  to 
buy  ads  in  a  number  of  Spanish-lan- 
guage  dailies  and  weeklies  Oct.  13  and 
14.  Among  them  were  La  Opinion,  Los 
Angeles;  El  Mensajero  and  El  Tiempo 
Latino,  San  Francisco;  El  Sol  de  Texas, 
Dallas;  and  El  Diario/La  Prensa,  New 
York. 


Harlan  Evans 
named  president 
of  CWO&O 

HARLAN  EVANS  HAS  been  appoint¬ 
ed  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Evans,  who  formerly  served  as 
CWO&O  Los  Angeles  manager,  re¬ 
places  States  Tompkins,  who  retains  the 
title  of  chief  executive  officer.  Tompkins 
also  becomes  chairman. 

In  other  moves,  John  Morrison,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  Eastern  region¬ 
al  manager,  was  appointed  senior  vice 
president  and  Western  regional  manag¬ 
er.  He  also  joins  the  board  of  directors. 

Bob  LaFontaine,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Western  regional  manager, 
announced  his  retirement  effective  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 
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Increase  in  blacks 
buying  newspapers 
twice  rate  of  whites 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BLACK  CONSUMERS  ARE  increas¬ 
ing  their  purchases  of  newspapers  at 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  whites,  a 
major  new  survey  of  African-American 
buying  patterns  concludes. 

In  dollars  spent  on  newspapers, 
African-American  households  spend 
considerably  less  than  white  house¬ 
holds,  but  black  spending  is  growing 
faster,  the  study  found. 

From  1988  to  1991,  annual  black 
household  spending  on  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  from  $24.40  to  $35.38  —  a 
jump  of  18%. 

During  the  same  period,  white 
household  newspaper  spending  grew 
from  $67.98  to  $73.28  —  just  7%. 

In  1991,  blacks  spent  slightly  less 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  —  $486  mil¬ 
lion  —  on  newspapers,  according  to 
“The  Buying  Power  of  Black  America.” 

“Those  are  certainly  interesting 
numbers,  especially  in  light  of  all  the 
moves  to  diversity  at  newspapers,”  said 
Ken  Smikle,  publisher  of  Target  Market 
News,  a  monthly  newsletter  that  re¬ 
ports  on  African-American  consumer 
marketing  and  media. 

Target  Market  News  released  its 
massive  annual  report  detailing  Afri¬ 
can-American  spending  on  more  than 
400  products  and  services. 

Blacks  are  big  print  media  con¬ 
sumers,  the  study  says. 

For  instance,  African-Americans 
spent  more  on  books  —  $178  million 
—  in  1991  than  they  did  on  electronic 
video  games. 

Black  magazine  purchasing  amounts 
to  $177  million  and  is  climbing  at  a  far 
faster  rate  than  white  magazine  pur¬ 
chasing,  Smikle  said. 

Annual  black  household  magazine 
spending  rose  from  $12.95  in  1988  to 
$15.95  in  1991,  an  increase  of  23%. 

In  contrast,  white  household  spend¬ 
ing  remained  flat,  increasing  just  a 
penny,  to  $40.52,  in  the  same  three 
years. 

The  Target  Market  News  study  is 
based  on  interviews  with  more  than 
2,800  black  households.  It  estimates 


total  black  purchasing  power  at  $282 
billion  annually. 

According  to  the  study,  African- 
Americans  spent  the  following  a- 
mounts  in  these  major  consumer  cate¬ 
gories: 

•  Alcoholic  beverages:  $1.7  billion. 

•  Non-alcoholic  beverages:  $2.2  bil¬ 
lion. 

•  New  cars  and  trucks:  $5.2  billion. 

•  Consumer  electronics:  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion. 

•  Entertainment:  $1.2  billion. 

•  Housewares:  $216  million. 

•  Personal-care  products  and  ser¬ 
vices:  $3.9  billion. 

•  Tobacco  products:  $2.5  billion. 

•  Travel  and  lodging:  $3.3  billion. 

Copies  of  the  report,  which  sells  for 

$60,  are  available  from  Target  Market 
News,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Suite  408, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  60604. 

Ad  supplement 
to  be  revived 

A  WELL-RECEIVED  advertising 
supplement  for  the  mass  transportation 
system  between  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey  that  ran  in  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  jersey  City,  N.j.,  will  be  revived 
this  fall  by  its  creator,  Tom-a-Hawk  Pro¬ 
motions,  Clifton,  N.J. 

The  PATH  Neighbors  campaign  in¬ 
cluded  a  16-page  standard-size  supple¬ 
ment  created  in  response  to  the  bomb¬ 
ing  at  the  World  Trade  Center  earlier 
this  year. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  each  PATH  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  underwrote  the  cost 
of  the  supplement,  which  included  free 
9-inch  advertisements  from  stores  in 
and  near  the  stations. 

The  first  section  was  distributed  free 
in  the  May  16  edition  of  the  Journal, 
and  100,000  copies  were  bulk-dropped 
in  the  stations. 

In  exchange  for  the  ad,  participating 
stores  offered  discounts  or  a  free  gift  to 
customers  while  the  promotion  ran. 

Each  store  was  given  a  sign  identify¬ 
ing  it  as  a  PATH  Neighbor. 


Spadea  co-op  ad 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  product  for  home  video  co¬ 
op  advertising  that  appears  to  be  a  hit 
with  both  consumers  and  retailers,  the 
paper  said. 

The  Bee  ran  a  two-color  spadea  high¬ 
lighting  Bel  Air  grocery  stores’  video¬ 
rental  departments.  Wrapped  around 
the  Sunday  comics  section,  the  ad  of¬ 
fered  a  coupon  for  a  free  movie  rental 
and  special  discounts  on  video  purchas¬ 
es. 

Although  the  coupon  offer  only  ran 
once,  18  Bel  Air  stores  said  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  consumer  response. 
Bee  retail  advertising  manager  John 
Kelly  said. 

“No  one  has  launched  a  new  release 
of  video  this  way,”  Kelly  added.  “It’s  a 
chance  for  us  to  sell  co-op  advertising 
and  reach  a  younger  audience  with  our 
color  comic  sections.  Typically,  news¬ 
papers  have  not  done  very  well  securing 
video  print  business  but  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  that  now.” 

Rick  Ang,  Bel  Air’s  in-house  video 
distributor,  said  the  store’s  video-rental 
departments  rented  28,000  films  during 
the  week  that  the  coupon  was  offered. 
The  stores  also  sold  more  than  700 
copies  of  the  movies  advertised  in  the 
spadea,  he  noted. 

Customers  coming  in  with  coupons 
also  bought  other  products,  Ang  said. 
Video  rentals  sustained  their  high  vol¬ 
ume  up  to  three  weeks  after  the  promo¬ 
tion  ended,  he  continued. 

Steve  Howard,  the  Bee's  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  the  Bel  Air  ad 
prompted  another  video  store  to  spend 
$10,000  more  than  usual  on  Bee  ads. 


Lawyer  ad  limits 

CALIFORNIA  GOV.  PETE  Wilson  has 
signed  legislation  that  puts  tough  limits 
on  advertising  by  lawyers. 

The  measure,  introduced  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Paul  Horcher  (R-Whittier),  pro¬ 
hibits  lawyers  from  making  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive  statements,  guarantees  of  case 
outcome  or  promises  of  quick  cash  set¬ 
tlements. 

Also  banned  are  impersonations  or 
dramatizations  unless  identified  as  such 
in  the  ad  and  statements  concerning 
contingency  fees  unless  the  client’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  upfront  costs  is  stated. 

Ads  for  lawyer-referral  services  must 
state  whether  lawyers  pay  to  be  includ¬ 
ed  on  the  referral  list. 
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Freedom  System 
gathers  momentum 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  FREEDOM  System 
Integrators  showed  QED  Technology 
Ltd.  products  with  its  systems  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  con¬ 
vention  and  trade  show. 

Five  weeks  later,  it  took  its  product 
line  to  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands, 
for  the  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo. 

Between  the  shows,  the  Wichita- 
based  firm  began  installing  14  new  or¬ 
ders  of  various  sizes.  Its  training  sched¬ 
ule  stretches  at  least  through  January. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  installations 
at  20  other  sites  in  the  last  quarter  and 
including  upgrades  and  new  system  or¬ 
ders  from  more  than  a  dozen  dailies  in 


one  large  newspaper  chain,  ESI  is  en¬ 
joying  “a  small  profit”  and  hoping  to 
add  staff  after  less  than  a  year  in  busi¬ 
ness,  general  manager  Terry  Borchers 
said. 

ESI  said  it  has  service  contracts  with 
approximately  one-third  of  the  700- 
plus  Mycro-Comp  and  Freedom  sys¬ 
tems  customer  sites  that  it  identified. 

The  company  operated  as  Monotype 
Industries  Inc.  when  it  bought  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  business,  virtually  all 
software  rights  and  many  of  the  assets 
of  bankrupt  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  earlier  this 
year. 

ESI  takes  its  name  from  the  Free¬ 
dom  Series  publishing  system  well  into 
development  at  the  time  that  Mycro- 
Tek  filed  for  bankruptcy.  In  its  client- 
server  architecture.  Freedom’s  mostly 
Macintosh-based  front  end  is  linked  to 
a  RISC-based  server  running  a  rela¬ 
tional  database. 

FSI  is  part  of  International  Publish¬ 
ing  Associates  Ltd.  Based  in  the  Unit- 
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ed  Kingdom,  IPA  includes  the  Mono¬ 
type  companies  (output  technologies), 
GB  Techniques  (PC-based  publishing 
systems),  QED  (primarily  Mac-based 
publishing  systems),  Harland  Simon 
(press  controls)  and  Berthold,  UK 
(font  library). 

Borchers  sees  a  place  for  both  FSI 
and  QED.  The  latter  exhibited  at  Nex- 
po  93  in  June,  but  its  products  are  sold 
and  supported  in  the  United  States  by 
FSI. 

“We  don’t  see  them  as  a  competitor,” 
said  Borchers,  adding  that  the  compa¬ 
nies  have  “complementary”  product 
lines. 


Though  QED  aims  more  up-market 
than  FSI,  he  continued,  there  is  some 
market  overlap  in  product  applicabili¬ 
ty.  The  Cheltenham,  England-based 
vendor,  which  offers  the  PC-based 
QPlan  product,  is  interested  in  FSI’s 
layout  program,  Borchers  said. 

For  its  part,  he  continued,  FSI  sees  a 
fit  for  QED’s  QTrack,  QView  and 
QGather  products,  which  are  available 
to  Freedom  Series  customers.  QTrack 
separates  a  completed  Quark  docu¬ 
ment  into  individual  page  documents 
and  tracks  the  pages’  elements. 

Much  like  FSI’s  “Update  Items”  fea¬ 
ture,  QGather  looks  for  and  pulls  to¬ 
gether  page  components,  which  show 
up  on  the  QView  monitor  —  “so  that 
in  the  production  cycle,  you  can  always 
see  exactly  where  you’re  at,”  Borchers 
added. 

Rather  than  concentrate  on  one 
company  or  consolidate  the  two,  IPA 
will  let  customers  determine  which 
best  suits  their  needs,  with  the  ability 


to  work  with  products  from  FSI  and 
QED,  he  said. 

FSI,  which  sells  QED’s  QSales  clas¬ 
sified  and  ClassAct  pagination  prod¬ 
ucts,  may  create  a  version  of  QED’s 
QSales  for  smaller  U.S.  papers. 

Further  details  may  emerge  after  the 
IPA  companies’  October  meeting  in 
Europe.  The  IFRA  Expo  gave  IPA  a 
chance  to  show  its  product  range. 

The  location  of  the  Expo  is  especial¬ 
ly  important  because  the  Netherlands 
had  been  one  of  Mycro-Tek’s  strongest 
overseas  markets,  said  Borchers,  a  for¬ 
mer  Mycro-Tek  executive. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 

K&B  unit  to 
open  in  U.K. 

KBA  (UK)  LTD.,  a  new  member  of  the 
Koenig  &.  Bauer  Group,  will  serve  as 
exclusive  sales  agent  for  York,  Pa.-based 
KBA-Motter’s  Colormax  flexo  slip-in 
units  and  flexo  conversions  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

K&B’s  Flexo  Courier  installation  at 
London’s  Daily  Mail  is  the  world’s 
largest  newspaper  flexo  site,  with  144 
print  couples.  KBA-Motter  said  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  Colormax  common-im¬ 
pression  slip-in  color  unit  provides  an 
economical  alternative  for  printers 
looking  for  added  page  and  color  ca¬ 
pacity. 

DuPont-Fuji  sells 
Crosfield  in  Canada 

DUPONT  CANADA  AND  Fuji  Gra¬ 
phic  Systems  now  are  joint  exclusive 
Canadian  distributors  of  the  full  range 
of  Crosfield  prepress  products. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  will  han¬ 
dle  all  Canadian  sales  and  support  ser¬ 
vices. 

Previously,  Crosfield  also  sold  the 
products  and  handled  all  after-sale  ser¬ 
vice  and  support. 

St.  Louis  on  Nexis 

MEAD  DATA  CENTRAL’S  Nexis 
news  and  information  service  has  added 
on-line  access  to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.’s  350,000-circulation  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Coverage  dates  from  1989. 


FSI  said  it  has  service  contracts  with 
approximately  one^third  of  the  TOO-plus 
Mycro-Comp  and  Freedom  systems 
customer  sites  that  it  identified. 
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Vendor  appointments 

Who’s  where  at  newspapers'  suppliers 


Bruce  G.  Mills  was  appointed  prod-  I 
uct  marketing  director  at  PixelCraft 
Inc.,  a  Xerox  company  based  in  San 
Leandro,  Calif. 

He  is  responsible  for  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  development,  working  with  a 
product  development  team  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  focus  on  entry-level  prepress 
tools  and  devices. 

Mills  was  senior  product  marketing 
manager  for  CorrectColor  products  at 
RasterOps,  overseeing  development 
and  marketing  of  color  calibration, 
management,  printing  and  application 
acceleration  hardware  and  software. 
He  also  helped  launch  color  manage¬ 
ment  and  color-monitor  calibration  for 
the  desktop.  Earlier,  he  was  applica¬ 
tions  marketing  director  at  Barney- 
scan,  PixelCraft’s  predecessor. 

Wendy  Darland  was  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  Xitron,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc.  supplies  and 
integrates  output  devices.  Triple-I  ac¬ 
quired  Xitron  in  spring  1992. 

Before  taking  the  post  formerly  held 
by  founder  Tom  Hamilton,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  August,  Darland  was  chief 
executive  officer  at  RIPS,  a  PostScript 
clone  supplier  based  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
She  earlier  served  as  controller  at  a 
Denver-area  CAD  software  developer. 

Allen  J.  Dunn  was  named  general 
manager,  marketing,  at  Screen  (USA), 
Rolling  Meadows,  III.,  where  he  most 
recently  served  as  general  manager, 
product  marketing. 

With  Screen  for  10  years  in  various 
sales  and  technical  support  positions, 
Dunn  now  reports  to  Takashige  Sue- 
take,  director  of  Screen  (USA). 

Mlchaul  A.  Schwartz  was  appoint¬ 
ed  president  of  Web  Leader  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  where  he  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  overseas  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  offset  presses  manufactured 
by  parent  company,  Web  Press  Corp., 
Kent,  Wash. 

Before  joining  Web,  Schwartz  was 
executive  vice  president  and  a  princi¬ 
pal  of  DEV  Industries  Inc.  He  replaces 
Ron  Erhardt  Sr.,  who  resigned  primari¬ 
ly  for  family  reasons,  according  to  Web. 


Ralph  S.  Roth  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  at  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

A  triple-I  board  member  since  1990, 
Roth  retired  from  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
in  1989  after  a  32- 
year  career  with 
Ridder  and  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers. 

In  his  last  10  years 
at  KRI,  Roth  served 
as  technology  vice 
president.  In  the 
late  1970s,  he  was 
president  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
technology  conference  and  exposition 
(now  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  Nexpo),  Roth  two  years  ago 
joined  the  board  of  Quipp  Inc.,  the  Mi- 
ami-based  supplier  of  materials-han- 
dling  equipment  for  newspaper  mail- 
rooms  and  commercial  printers. 

Roth  replaces  Alfred  L.  Fenaughty, 
who  retired  in  June  after  a  year  as 
chairman  and  16  years  as  president  of 
triple-I.  Atex  co-founder  Charles  Ying 
became  chief  executive  two  years  ago. 

Don  Hollands,  former  vice  president 
of  the  General  Publishing  Group  at 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.,  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
where  he  will  focus  on  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  In  the  1980s,  Hollands 
served  as  divisional  director  at  Mono¬ 
type  International. 

Francesco  Rioltl  joined  Cyber- 
graphic  in  an  unspecified  capacity.  His 
seven  years  of  experience  include  work 
at  Hastech-Crosfield-DuPont.  At  the 
former  Crosfield  News  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision’s  Italian  office,  he  installed  “pag¬ 
ination-intensive  systems  requiring  ex¬ 
pertise  in  format  writing,  training  and 
applications,”  Cybergraphic  said. 

In  the  United  States,  Rietti  helped 
with  sales  of  the  Crosfield  Newsline 
picture  desk  and  marketed  DuPont’s 
Whirlwind  editorial  and  advertising 
systems.  Most  recently,  he  was  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Gateway  Solutions  (since  ac¬ 


quired  by  Highwater  Designs). 

Wondy  Bruco  was  named  market¬ 
ing  manager.  After  13  years  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  primarily  in 
classified  advertising,  Bruce  spent 
eight  years  at  Atex,  most  recently  as 
associate  marketing  director  in  charge 
of  five  product  managers  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  20  products. 

Juannu  Scott  was  hired  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  administrative  manager,  hav¬ 
ing  worked  as  office  manager  at  Amkey 
Inc.,  a  supplier  to  systems  vendors. 

Paul  Rocho  was  promoted  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  at  Idab 
Inc.,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  former  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Idab’s  Material  Han¬ 
dling  Division  now  oversees  all  Idab 
domestic  operations.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1989  with  a  background  in 
designing  and  supplying  automated 
material-handling  systems  to  various 
industries.  He  earlier  served  as  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president  at  Al¬ 
liance  Automation  Systems  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Rick  Ruffine  has  joined  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  office  of  Blevins  Harding  Group, 
where  he  will  focus  on  newspaper  facil¬ 
ity  long-range  planning  and  design  and 
BHG’s  ergonomic  services. 

An  architect,  Ruffino  spent  more 
than  20  years  managing  newspaper 
projects,  most  recently  as  facilities 
planning  director  at  Gannett  Co. 

The  MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Di¬ 
vision,  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  service,  support 
and  engineering  appointments.  Most 
recently  project  manager  at  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star  Colorman  press  installation 
and  start-up,  five-year  employee  Greg 
Drennan  was  named  customer  ser¬ 
vice  director,  with  responsibilities  that 
include  training  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions.  He  replaces  Dave  Kallal,  who 
retired  from  the  company.  Jee  Ab- 
belt  was  appointed  technical  support 
and  commercial  sales  director.  The  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  and  Research  &  En¬ 
gineering  Council  member  has  been 
with  MAN  four  of  his  more  than  30 
years  in  the  printing  industry. 

With  MAN  six  years,  Kevin  Pu¬ 
laski  was  promoted  from  senior  elec¬ 
trical  design  engineer  to  chief  electrical 
engineer.  Jay  Newman  was  promot¬ 
ed  from  senior  to  chief  engineer,  me¬ 
chanical,  involved  primarily  with  com¬ 
mercial  presses.  He  spent  18  years  with 
Harris  Corp.  before  joining  MAN. 


Ralph  Roth 
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Orders  and  installations 

What  was  sold  and  where  it’s  going 


CE  Engineering, 

Loomis,  Calif. 

Ten  Windows'based  Decade/33  and 
40  Decade/Mac  workstations  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Designed  to  con- 
nect  to  a  System  Integratots  Inc.  Sys- 
tem/55  or  System/25  to  replace  SII 
Coyote  workstations,  Decade  uses  soft¬ 
ware  developed  by  Michehl  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  The  Times  requested  the  port  to 
the  Mac,  now  in  progress. 

Also,  a  service  agreement  with  the 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  that  in¬ 
cludes  24-hour  technical  support  and 
hardware  spares. 

GMA, 

Southhorough,  Mass. 

Inserting  systems  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa. 

Three  28- into- 2  and  thtee  20- into- 2 
SLS-1000  inserters  with  selective  in¬ 
serting  and  ink-jet  imaging  will  go  into 
Memphis  with  SG-1000  Grippet  Con¬ 
veyor,  Package  Monitoring  System  and 
Missed  Insert  Repair  System.  Jet  Mail 
Select  inserting  and  ink-jet  printing 
software  licensed  from  Atlanta-based 
Prism  Inc.  controls  selective  inserting 
during  product  assembly  and  prints  up 
to  four  lines  at  350  fpm  with  up  to  four 
print  heads.  The  Prism  system  already 
is  used  by  Design  Mail  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

The  Goodson  group  daily  in  Ches¬ 
ter  ordered  two  6-into-l  SLS-lOOOs 
with  PMS,  SG-1000  conveyor  and  two 
Type  AF-100  hopper  loaders  for  its 
plant  in  Primos,  Pa. 

Monotype  Systems  Inc., 

Rolling  Meadows,  Ill. 

Page-output  equipment  for  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Canberra  Times  consists  of  two 
ExpressMastet  1200  108-pica  record¬ 
ers,  two  ImageMaster  1200  A3  proof- 
ers,  one  ProofExpress  A1  proofer, 
three  RipExpress  software  RIPs  run¬ 
ning  on  PixelBurst-equipped  Sun 
Sparc  10s,  Page  Pairing  (matches 
paired  pages  in  print  queue  for  plate- 
ready  output)  and  Galley  Step-Over 
(waste-reducing  width- wise  galley  po¬ 
sitioning)  software,  and  a  LaserPlex 


multiplexer  with  LaserPlex  IQ  software 
for  machine-  and  process-status  moni¬ 
toring  and  automatic  job  routing.  The 
system  will  link  to  a  System  Integrators 
Inc.  front  end  with  SII’s  Sun-based 
Scoop  OPI  software.  In  its  selection, 
the  Times  cited  speed  and  quality,  film 
transport  and  cassette,  RIP  user  inter¬ 
face  and  easy  font  loading. 

Publishing  Business 
Systems  Inc., 

Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

MediaPlus  integrated  business  man¬ 
agement  software  with  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  insert  management,  alternate 
delivery,  database  marketing  and  ac¬ 
counting  capabilities  fot  Lee  Enterpris¬ 
es;  Thomson  Newspapers;  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News;  Centralia,  Wash., 
Chronicle;  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
and  Lewiston,  Maine,  Sun-Journal. 

MicroVoice  Applications  Inc., 

Minneapolis 

Audiotex  services  and  systems  fot 
the  Boston  Globe;  Kansas  City  Star; 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal  and  Syracuse  Herald  American; 
Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer;  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Arkansas  Democrat;  Waco  (Texas)  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald,  and  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette. 

IronMiko  Software  Inc., 

Atlanta 

A  75-seat  contract  to  augment  the 
Digital  Technology  International- 
Graphics  Database  installation  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  providing  auto¬ 
mated  SQL  image  insertion  and  SQL 
searches  for  images  from  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  plug-in  modules. 

Contract  for  wirephoto  services  in¬ 
cludes  a  three-year  agreement  with 
PressLink  to  create  retail  and  other 
utilities  to  automate  and  accelerate  the 
exchange  of  electronic  images;  a  distri¬ 
bution  agreement  with  the  Associated 
Press  for  the  IronMike  ANPA  Acquire 
Photoshop  plug-in  that  enables  users 
to  import  the  AP’s  “ANPA”  compressed 
image  files;  implementation  of  Iron- 


Mike  NewCaption  Photoshop  plug-in 
filter  enabling  Allsport  Photo  Agency 
staffers  to  accurately  insert  repetitive 
NAA/IPTC  caption  data  via  editable 
pop-up  menus  in  a  caption  dialog  and 
to  generate  automatically  image  file 
names  for  improved  integration  with 
accounting  procedures. 

The  six-month-old  firm,  founded  by 
former  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Jour¬ 
nal  photo  and  graphics  editor  Michael 
Evans,  is  working  on  a  custom  Photo¬ 
shop  plug-in  for  DayStar  Digital  and 
producing  a  series  of  promotional  CD- 
ROMs  for  ABC. 

Digital  Technology 
Intornatienal, 

Orem,  Utah 

Production  software  for  26  Donrey 
Media  newspapers  during  the  next  two 
years,  beginning  shortly  at  the  Inland 
Valley  Daily  Bulletin,  Ontario,  Calif.; 
Southwest  Times  Record,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.;  and  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 

The  Daily  Bulletin  will  install  a  60- 
terminal  Macintosh-based  editorial 
system  using  DT’s  Editotial  Database, 
SpeedWriter  and  WireSpeed  applica¬ 
tions,  31  ClassSpeed  stations,  11  Ad- 
Speed  display-ad  stations,  14  Page- 
Speed  and  six  SpeedPlanner  pagina¬ 
tion-system  stations.  All  advettis- 
ing  and  pagination  software  will  use 
DT’s  Graphics  Database  and  Image- 
Speed  software  with  two  SpeedDriver 
OPI  servers  and  software  RIPs.  The 
Times  Record  will  use  25  SpeedWriters, 
nine  PageSpeed  stations,  a  13-station 
ClassSpeed  system,  ImageSpeed,  Speed- 
Planner  and  SpeedDriver. 

Recent  DT  installations  include  the 
Des  Moines  Register  (AdSpeed  sys¬ 
tem);  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  (joining 
existing  AdSpeed,  pagination  with 
PageSpeed,  WireSpeed  and  Editorial 
Database  will  use  SpeedPlanner  to 
place  editorial  with  ad  stacks);  Warren 
(Pa.)  Times-Observer  (editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  and  pagination  system);  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency  (software  for  eight 
AdSpeed  stations);  Longview  (Texas) 
News-Journal  (Ad  Database  for  Ad¬ 
Speed);  Cox  Arizona  Publications  (Ad 
Database  for  AdSpeed,  two  copies  of 
SpeedPlanner  for  multiedition  track¬ 
ing  and  ad  stack  output,  two  software 
RIPs);  El  Expresso,  Mexico  City  (com¬ 
plete  production,  with  AdSpeed, 
ClassSpeed,  PageSpeed,  SpeedWriter, 
SpeedPlanner,  WireSpeed,  SpeedDriv¬ 
er,  and  Editorial,  Classified  and  Ad 
databases  on  a  42-Mac  network). 
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Technical  Briefs 


AM  gets  approval 
to  reorganize, 

$25  million  credit 

AM  INTERNATIONAL  INC.  said  the 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Delaware  has 
approved  its  reorganization  plan.  AM 
filed  for  protection  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  bankruptcy  code  in  mid-May. 

Chicago-based  AM  also  said  BT 
Commercial  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  and  LaSalle  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  have  committed  to  provide  $25 
million  in  three-year  revolving  credit, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  general  corpo¬ 
rate  purposes,  including  repayment  of 
pre-petition  liabilities  as  scheduled. 

The  court-approved  plan  settles  ap¬ 
proximately  $129  million  in  earlier  debt, 
with  general  unsecured  creditors  to  be 
fully  repaid  during  five  years  with  5% 
annual  interest  and  the  issuance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  7  million  new  stock  shares. 
The  plan  transfers  ownership  largely  to 
holders  of  AM’s  12%  senior  subordinat¬ 
ed  debentures.  Of  the  new  stock  shares, 
97%  go  to  old  debenture  holders  and 
certain  creditors  who  chose  stock 
rather  than  cash.  Three  percent  of  the 
new  shares  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
company’s  old  common  and  preferred 
stock. 

Also,  1,095,000  warrants  will  be  is¬ 
sued  to  old  preferred  shareholders.  Ex¬ 
ercise  price  for  the  warrants  will  be  $18. 
They  expire  in  three  years. 

AM  expects  the  plan  to  take  effect  in 
30  days,  when  it  will  begin  cash  and 
stock  distributions  to  creditors  and 
shareholders. 

Newsprint  numbers 
for  August 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  increased  3%  in  August 
from  the  year-earlier  level,  according  to 
the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Compared  to  August  1992,  produc¬ 
tion  increased  1.4%  at  U.S.  mills  (oper¬ 
ating  at  97%  of  rated  capacity)  and 
4.2%  at  Canadian  mills  (operating  at 
94%). 

Shipments  were  up  2.9%  in  the  same 
period.  Producers’  580,600-ton  end-of- 
month  stocks  were  the  highest  of  the 
year,  8.6%  more  than  in  August  1992. 


Stocks  declined  0.4%  among  Canadian 
suppliers  and  increased  77.6%  in  the 
United  States. 

According  to  preliminary  results  of  a 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
membership  survey,  U.S.  daily  news¬ 
papers  consumed  699,300  metric  tons 
of  newsprint  in  August,  down  2.5% 
compared  to  a  year  earlier  and  the  first 
decline  in  1993. 

All  users’  consumption  fell  4.6% 
compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year.  Publishers  held  1,167,000  tons  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  26.7%  more  than 
the  year  before.  The  50-day  supply  was 
the  highest  of  the  year. 

Papermakers  change 
recycled  output 

TWO  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLIERS  have 
made  mill  changes  that  affect  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  recycled  newsprint. 

Last  month.  Pulp  &  Paper  magazine 
reported  that  Southeast  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  will  boost  annual  output 
of  its  100%  recycled  sheet  by  18,000 
tons,  while  Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp. 
will  cut  its  recycled  newsprint  capacity 
by  30,000  tons. 

The  trade  monthly  said  Southeast 
will  add  another  winder  to  its  Dublin, 
Ga.,  mill,  allowing  it  to  use  more  of  its 
two  paper  machines’  capacity  by  next 
summer.  The  mill,  owned  by  Cox, 
Knight-Ridder  and  Media  General,  will 
increase  production  to  about  435,000 
tons  a  year.  About  545,000  tons  of  old 
newspapers  are  gathered  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary’s  19  recycling  centers  in  six 
states. 

In  an  adjoining  item,  P&P  noted 
that  Smurfit’s  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  mill 
would  convert  some  recycled  newsprint 
capacity  to  production  of  recycled 
groundwood  specialty  and  packaging 
grades. 

It  said  further  conversion  is  being 
studied. 

IBM  to  assist 
Dialog  conversion 

DIALOG  INFORMATION  Services 
Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  selected  IBM 
Consulting  Group  to  help  it  switch 
from  centralized  computing  to  a  client- 
server  architecture  using  Sun  Sparc 


workstations  and  servers  (E&P,  Aug. 
21,  p.  31). 

The  IBM  group  will  determine  which 
functions  will  reside  on  the  client  and 
which  on  the  server. 

The  local  office  of  the  IBM  group  is 
using  its  Team  Focus  groupware  to  con¬ 
duct  research  sessions  during  which 
computers  interactively  solicit  feedback 
from  information  consumers.  User  in¬ 
terface  designers  then  synthesize  the 
data  on  consumer  behavior  and  needs. 

DataTimes  offers 
same-day  alert 

REGIONAL  BUSINESS  ARTICLES 
from  more  than  100  metropolitan  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  (70  of  them 
owned  by  Gannett  Co.)  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  no  extra  charge  for  on-line  re¬ 
trieval  or  worldwide  fax  distribution 
through  DataTimes  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
company. 

Stories  from  all  papers  now  may  be 
delivered  by  same-day  fax;  on-line 
same-day  access  is  available  for  stories 
from  30  newspapers.  Editors  at  each  pa¬ 
per  select  stories  of  regional  importance 
for  transmission  over  Same  Day  News 
Alert. 

Other  newspapers  are  prohibited 
from  republishing  stories  in  the  pack¬ 
age. 

Stories  not  carried  on  the  same-day 
transmission  usually  are  added  to  the 
DataTimes  network  within  24  hours  of 
publication. 

Correction 

CONTRARY  TO  INFORMATION 
supplied  by  a  newspaper  in  “Recycled 
Newsprint  And  Color”  (E&P,  Color  In 
Newspapers  section.  Sept.  25,  p.  30C), 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  does  not  buy 
old  newspaper  only  by  the  truckload, 
company  vice  chairman  Basil  Snider 
said. 

GSP  accepts  advertising  inserts  with 
newspapers,  though  it  prefers  that  they 
be  removed,  he  said. 

Snider,  a  vice  president  at  GSP’s  par¬ 
ent,  Media  General  Ihc.,  added  that  al¬ 
most  90%  of  the  Bergen  County,  N.J.- 
based  recycler’s  old  newspaper  comes 
from  readers  as  post-consumer  waste. 
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Tribune  vets  speak 
at  features  meeting 

Chicago  Tribune/TMS  cartoonist  discusses  his  heavy 
workload;  former  Tribune  editor  criticizes  the  press 


by  David  Astor 

JEFF  MACNELLY  DOES  three  editor¬ 
ial  cartoons,  seven  “Shoe”  strips,  seven 
“Pluggers”  panels  and  one  Dave  Barry 
column  illustration  every  week. 

He  somehow  found  a  few  hours  to 
attend  the  recent  Newspaper  Features 
Council  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  supposed  to  explain  how 
he  handles  so  many  features  without 
keeling  over. 

MacNelly  talked  only  briefly  about 
how  he  budgets  his  time.  He  said  he 
starts  his  day  at  5  or  6  a.m.  and  uses 
the  thought  of  a  3  p.m.  Federal  Express 
pickup  as  a  spur  to  work  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“It’s  great  to  have  a  deadline,”  said 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  creator,  who  cartoons  at 
home. 

MacNelly  added  that  he  continues 
toiling  after  3  p.m.  to  get  other  things 
done. 

“I  work  all  the  time,”  he  said.  “I  just 
kind  of  keep  plugging  away.” 

MacNelly  noted  that  the  physical 
appearances  of  certain  politicians  help 
him  draw  editorial  cartoons  more  easily. 

“The  American  people  continue  to 


elect  funny-looking  people  to  higher 
office,  so  1  don’t  have  that  much  trou¬ 
ble  doing  this  job  at  all,”  the  three-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  said,  citing  men 
such  as  Presidents  Clinton  and  Bush 
and  1992  independent  presidential 
candidate  Ross  Perot. 

Of  course,  some  politicians  have 
less-distinctive  faces  than  others. 
“[Congressman]  Richard  Gephardt  is 
the  white  man’s  white  man,”  MacNelly 
opined.  “He’s  totally  featureless.” 

That  remark  elicited  the  kind  of 
laughter  that  MacNelly  likes  to  get 
from  newspaper  readers. 

“Laughter  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  you  have  because  it  makes 
what  people  previously  thought  was 
dangerous  become  funny,”  he  said. 
“You’re  changing  demagoguery  to 
ridicule.” 

But  MacNelly  emphasized  that  he 
tries  to  avoid  doing  editorial  cartoons 
that  contain  gags  and  little  else. 

“More  editorial  cartoonists  are  using 
gag  stuff  these  days,  which  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,”  MacNelly  said,  adding  that  his 
comics  give  him  outlets  for  non-politi¬ 
cal  humor. 

Speaking  of  comics,  MacNelly  said 
he  loved  Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  as  a 


youngster  and  one  of  his  current  fa¬ 
vorites  is  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Lar¬ 
son  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“1  don’t  admire  Larson’s  drawing 
style  —  it’s  not  my  cup  of  tea  —  but  I 
really  enjoy  his  weirdness  and  sense  of 
humor,”  MacNelly  said. 

Another  NFC  speaker  was  “Ernie” 
creator  Bud  Grace,  whose  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  strip  also  has  been 
admired  for  its  weirdness. 

Grace  noted  that  despite  the  in¬ 
crease  in  comics  that  reflect  societal 
realities,  many  editors  and  readers 
continue  to  believe  that  the  funny 
pages  should  be  an  “oasis”  of  uncontro- 
versial  entertainment. 

“There’s  alot  more  freedom  of  the 
press  in  European  comics  pages,”  said 
Grace,  who  recently  traveled  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Jerry  Robinson  also  discussed  press 
freedom  in  a  talk  about  how  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  fared  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  since  the  mid-1980s. 

The  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate  executive  and  cartoonist  said 
there  were  definite  limits  to  what  Sovi¬ 
et  artists  could  satirize  before  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  came  to  power.  Then, 
there  was  a  “burst”  of  creative  freedom 
during  the  first  years  of  glasnost.  But, 
as  the  economy  went  downhill,  Robin¬ 
son  said,  this  freedom  became  more 
“abstract”  for  cartoonists  because  many 
publications  that  ran  their  work  folded. 

A  number  of  Soviet  cartoonists 
signed  with  CWS  after  Gorbachev 
came  to  power,  and  Robinson  recount¬ 
ed  how  important  the  exposure  and 
money  has  been  to  them.  He  said  one 
formerly  imprisoned  artist  had  his 
work  published  for  the  first  time  any¬ 
where  in  the  New  York  Times  and  an- 
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other  told  him  that  a  $1,000  check  that 
he  received  from  CWS  was  three  years 
of  salary  for  him. 

Robinson,  whose  syndicate  distrib¬ 
utes  250  cartoonists  from  50  countries, 
has  traveled  to  Moscow  four  times  in 
recent  years. 

The  NFC’s  keynote  speaker  was  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  editor  James 
Squires,  author  of  Read  All  About  It: 
The  Corporate  Takeover  of  America’s 
Newspapers  (Times  Books). 

Squires  criticized  newspapers  for 
concentrating  too  much  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  celebrity  and  sleaze  journalism 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  facing 
enormous  problems. 

“There  is  an  unproductive  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  huge  debt,”  the  former 
media  adviser  to  Perot  told  the  NFC 
audience.  “There  is  more  homeless¬ 
ness,  more  crime  and  more  drug  addic¬ 
tion  than  in  most  other  civilized  soci¬ 
eties  ....  To  me,  America  is  at  anoth¬ 
er  of  those  critical  junctures  in  its 
history.” 

Meanwhile,  Squires  said,  “the  press 
is  failing  in  its  mission”  to  cover  these 
problems  in  a  way  that  might  help  cre¬ 
ate  enough  public  pressure  to  solve 
them. 

“The  press  is  no  longer  an  institu¬ 
tion  committed  to  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said.  “It  just  wants  to  entertain 
it  and  sell  it  something  ....  What 
kind  of  citizenry  can  be  nourished  by  a 
media  that  caters  to  our  worst  instincts 
and  encourages  us  to  live  beyond  our 
means?” 

Squires  blamed  the  decline  in  quali¬ 
ty  newspapers  on  “the  pervasive  influ¬ 
ence  of  TV”  and  “the  shift  in  press 
ownership  from  private  families  to  cor¬ 
porations”  more  interested  in  making  a 
profit  than  practicing  good  journalism. 

‘Aladdin’  sequence 
available  from  King 

A  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  series  inspired 
by  the  Aladdin  movie  is  being  offered 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  four-week  comic-strip  se¬ 
quence,  available  in  color,  is  called 
“Aladdin  and  the  Children  of  Agra- 
bah.” 

Disney’s  Aladdin  is  the  highest- 
grossing  animated  film  in  history,  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $200  million  at  the  box 
office.  Also,  the  Aladdin  home  video 
has  been  a  huge  seller. 

Last  year.  King  syndicated  a  four- 
week  comic  series  based  on  Disney’s 


An  installment  of  "Aladdin  and  the  Children  of  Agrabah.” 


Beauty  and  the  Beast  movie.  That  holi¬ 
day  sequence  was  purchased  by  more 
than  250  newspapers. 

Tribune  announces 
line  of  fax  products 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  has 
announced  that  it  will  develop  and 
market  information  products  designed 
to  be  received  by  consumers  via  fax 
machines. 

One  of  the  first  TMS  Fax  services 
will  allow  newspaper  readers  to  obtain 
faxed  information  about  the  historical 
performance  of  specific  stocks.  Anoth¬ 
er  service  will  offer  faxed  transcripts  of 
speeches,  hearings  and  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

A  growing  number  of  newspapers 
have  purchased  equipment  that  en¬ 
ables  their  readers  to  get  information 
by  fax.  Some  TMS  products  will  be  de¬ 
signed  for  delivery  via  this  equipment 
while  others  will  be  aimed  at  news¬ 
papers  that  don’t  have  this  equipment. 

Also,  some  of  the  TMS  Fax  services 
will  be  integrated  into  and  promoted 
through  audiotex  services  offered  by 
TMS’  Voice  News  Network. 

‘Sharks’  author  has 
new  United  column 

A  WEEKLY  BUSINESS  column  by 
the  best-selling  author  of  Swim  With 
the  Sharks  Without  Being  Eaten  Alive 
has  been  introduced  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Harvey  Mackay  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Minneapolis- 
hased  Mackay  Envelope  Corp.,  a  civic 
leader  and  a  public  speaker.  He  was 
named  one  of  the  top  speakers  in  the 
world  by  Toastmasters  International. 

Charter  clients  of  Mackay ’s  650- 
word  column  include  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  and  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 


Parenting  features 
are  offered  by  UFS 

A  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  columns 
and  stories  from  Parenting  magazine  is 
being  offered  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

United’s  package  contains  such 
columns  as  “Ages  and  Stages,”  “Good 
Sports”  and  “Learning  Curve”  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  such  topics  as  toys,  day-care 
centers,  raising  girls’  self-esteem  and 
calming  temper  tantrums.  Two  or  three 
pieces  are  included  each  week  along 
with  one  color  slide. 

Clients  include  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  and  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News. 
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I  Tip  off  your  roaming  readers  with  Travel 
Tips,  our  weekly  infographic  with  tips  for  sav¬ 
ing  and  spending  money  here  and  abroad. 
With  inside  scoops  on  airfare,  business  travel, 
best  hotels  and  adventure  travel. 

Travel  Tips  is  a  travel  editor's  ticket  to 
increased  readership.  Buy  them  weekly  or  10 
for  $100.  By  topic  or  destination,  you  can't 
miss  the  boat  with  this  feature. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  of  Travel  Tips,  available  in  our  Fillers  & 
Graphics,  Travel  and  Daily  News  Service  pack¬ 
ages.  Don't  let  your  readers  leave  home  with- 
I  out  it. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


Comics  are  ranked 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES”  by  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  won  a  recent  Austin  American- 
Statesman  survey. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “The 
Born  Loser”  by  Chip  Sansom  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal,  “The  Far  Side” 
by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal  and  “Dil- 
bert”  by  Scott  Adams  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of 
United  won  a  reader  comic  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post' 
Herald. 

The  next  four  most  popular  were 
“The  Born  Loser,”  “The  Family  Circus” 
by  Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  “Arlo  and  Janis”  by  Jimmy  John¬ 
son  of  NEA  and  “B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart 
of  Creators  Syndicate. 

In  other  news,  comics  carried  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun' 
Times  were  rated  by  the  Chicago  Read¬ 
er. 

The  newspaper  said  the  best  comics 
in  the  Tribune  were  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes,”  “Peanuts,”  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse,”  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal,  “Gasoline  Alley” 
by  Jim  Scancarelli  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  and  “Sylvia”  by  self-syndicat¬ 
ed  N  icole  Hollander. 

In  the  Sun-Times,  the  Reader’s  fa¬ 
vorites  were  “Arlo  and  Janis”  and 
“Willy  ’n  Ethel”  by  Joe  Martin  of 
North  America  Syndicate. 

The  Reader  gave  the  Tribune’s  27 
comics  an  average  rating  of  4.93  (on  a 
scale  of  0  to  10),  somewhat  better  than 
the  3.94  rating  for  the  35  Sun-Times 
comics. 

TwO'piece  schedule 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
columnist  Julianne  Malveaux  now  is 
writing  twice  a  week. 

One  column  continues  to  focus  on 
political  affairs  while  the  second  covers 
business  from  a  socioeconomic  point  of 
view.  Malveaux  has  a  doctorate  in  eco¬ 
nomics  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

Clients  of  her  column  include  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Oregonian 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Malveaux 
also  is  a  regular  contributor  to  USA 
Today,  Essence  and  Ms.  and  is  a  pan- 


Julianne  Malveaux 


elist  on  Public  Broadcasting  Service’s 
To  the  Contrary. 

Family  has  features 

FAMILY  FEATURES  EDITORIAL 
Services  recently  started  providing 
feature  pages  covering  subjects  other 
than  food. 

FEES  now  also  offers  free  industry- 
sponsored  pages  with  themes  such  as 
decorating,  travel,  gardening  and 
health  care. 

The  company’s  color  pages  may  be 
edited  and  altered  (with  some  restric¬ 
tions)  by  its  newspaper  clients,  which 
include  English-  and  Spanish-language 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

FEES  develops  the  feature  pages  in 
conjunction  with  public  relations 
agencies,  commodity  associations  and 
corporations. 

The  19-year-old  firm  is  based  at 
8309  Melrose  Drive,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kan.  66214-3628. 

Small-business  info 

A  COLUMN  THAT  announces  and 
reviews  products  that  may  help  small 
businesses  is  being  offered  by  Business 
Features  Syndicate. 

“Tools,  Aids  &  Things  for  the 
Small  Business”  discusses  new  soft¬ 
ware,  office  supplies,  management  sys¬ 
tems  and  more.  One  part  of  the  col¬ 
umn  includes  quotes  and  suggestions 


from  users  of  the  products. 

BFS  is  a  division  of  CNW  Publish¬ 
ing,  Maple  Ridge  Road,  North  Sand¬ 
wich,  N.H.  03259. 

Ohio  State  donation 

CREIG  FLESSEL  HAS  donated  2,677 
“David  Crane”  originals,  done  from 
1960  to  1971,  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  Research  Library. 

Flessel’s  comic  strip,  which  featured 
a  minister,  was  distributed  by  Publish- 
ers-Hall  Syndicate. 

On  bookstore  racks 

NOTHIN’  BUT  GOOD  Times  A- 
head,  a  collection  of  columns  and  oth¬ 
er  pieces  by  Molly  Ivins  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Creators 
Syndicate,  has  been  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House. 

Ivins’  promotional  efforts  for  the 
book  included  a  Today  show  appear¬ 
ance  Oct.  4;  she  will  be  a  guest  on  The 
Tonight  Show  Oct.  27. 

Next  month,  Fawcett  is  releasing 
Enjoy  Yourselves! ,  a  collection  of 
comics  by  “The  Family  Circus”  creator 
Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Another  new  comic  collection  is 
The  Night,  They  Say,  Was  Made  for 
Love  by  John  Callahan  of  Levin  Rep¬ 
resents.  The  William  Morrow  book  in¬ 
cludes  an  extended  cartoon  called  “My 
Sexual  Scrapbook.” 

Callahan,  a  quadriplegic,  also  re¬ 
leased  his  earlier  extended  cartoon,  “I 
Think  1  Was  an  Alcoholic,”  in  a  book¬ 
let-sized  format.  The  Quill  paperback 
has  an  introduction  by  columnist  Lin¬ 
da  Ellerbee  of  King. 

“1  Think  1  Was  an  Alcoholic”  has 
been  turned  into  an  animated  cartoon 
short  that  will  tour  nationwide  with 
the  Festival  of  Animation  in  December 
and  is  being  entered  in  film  festivals. 

Halloween  cartoons 

EIGHT  PANELS  WITH  Halloween 
safety  tips  have  been  sent  to  “Garfield” 
clients  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  camera-ready  panels  were  done 
by  “Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Safety 
Council. 
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Teamwork 

Continued  from  page  13 

powering  the  individual,  you  build  a 
sense  of  team  and  unity.” 

At  the  same  time,  Register  phone 
sellers  are  told  that  they  must  meet 
minimum  performance  standards  as 
they  are  taught  such  skills  as  program 
and  package  selling,  cold  calling  and 
closing  sales.  Brow  said. 

She  added  that  management  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  a  winning  tele¬ 
marketing  system. 

“Management  must  manage  and  be 
accountable,”  Brow  said.  “You  can  ex¬ 
pect  what  you  inspect.” 

Arte  Maren,  president  of  The  Advi¬ 
sory,  a  business  training  company  in 
Burbank,  Calif.,  also  believes  that  re¬ 
wards  are  important  in  increasing  pro¬ 
ductivity,  hut  he  cautioned  against 
handing  them  out  too  freely. 

“Bonuses  and  perks  can  be  danger¬ 
ous  if  not  given  for  the  right  reasons,” 
he  said.  They  should  be  awarded  for  ef¬ 
fort  “above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,”  he  explained.  “The  trap  is  that 
employees  can  become  addicted  to 
bonuses,  and  employers  can  be  carried 
away  to  the  point  of  awarding  workers 
who  are  merely  doing  their  job.” 

Council 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

Star,  Norfolk,  in  June,  declined  to  state 
her  view  of  news  councils  but  said,  “My 
relationship  with  readers  has  always 
been  a  direct  one  and  I  plan  to  contin¬ 
ue  this  policy.” 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  old,  the 
council  is  sponsored  by  regional  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Society  of  Professional  jour¬ 
nalists.  Its  acceptance  by  the  news  me¬ 
dia  has  been  “spotty,”  said  its  director, 
Oren  Campbell. 

The  council  has  yet  to  be  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  area’s  major  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Oregonian  and 
Seattle  Times,  but  has  won  support 
from  several  smaller  papers. 

The  council  and  others  in  Minneso¬ 
ta  and  Honolulu  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  United  States,  which  once  had  a 
national  news  council  and  various  lo¬ 
cal  and  regional  ones.  News  council 
decisions  have  no  legal  status  and  are 
not  binding  on  the  targeted  media. 

Campbell,  who  is  a  full-time  adviser 
to  the  University  of  Washington  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  said  the  council  plans 
to  become  an  independent,  non-profit 
organization. 


AP 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

about  the  fax  service,  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  it  was  bothering  with  it. 

“At  the  time,  the  market  was  not 
that  active  and  none  of  the  fax  prod¬ 
ucts  I  had  seen  had  that  much  poten¬ 
tial,”  he  explained.  But  the  more  that 
he  learned  about  the  project,  the  more 
intrigued  he  became. 

The  Daily  News  and  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Cox  Newspapers,  have  moved 
aggressively  in  voice  and  fax  services. 

Post  business  writer  David  Ignatius 
called  Personal  Portfolio  Fax  “a  way  to 
give  our  readers  an  extra  dimension  by 
fax  that  we’re  not  able  to  offer  on 
newsprint.” 

Gary  Jacobson  of  the  Morning  News 
said  he  sees  the  service  as  “potentially 
of  tremendous  interest”  to  readers. 

In  other  developments,  AP  within  a 
year  may  increase  the  frequency  of  its 
weekly  Business  Extra  feature  to  daily, 
Kennedy  said. 

A  fully  composed  broadsheet  page 
of  financial  news  from  a  consumer’s 
standpoint.  Business  Extra  is  part  of 
AP’s  effort  to  “write  about  the  stuff 
that  people  are  talking  about  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  a  way  that  is  attractive  and 
that  makes  the  business  section  a 
showpiece  rather  than  back  of  the  pa¬ 
per  next  to  the  classifieds,  where  it 
used  to  be.” 

“We’re  trying  to  show  what  business 
journalism  can  be,”  said  Kennedy,  who 
is  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Business  Editors  and  Writers. 

“Newspapers  need  more  choices  to 
be  able  to  tailor  their  presentations,” 
he  said.  “The  more  choices  we  give 
them,  the  more  unique  their  papers 
can  be.  With  the  AP,  they  can  actually 
cut  back  and  still  provide  more  infor¬ 
mation.”  —  George  Garneau 

Journalism  library 

A  NEW  LIBRARY  at  Vilnius  Universi¬ 
ty’s  School  of  Journalism  in  Lithuania 
recently  opened  to  serve  as  an  up-to- 
date  center  for  reference  and  general 
information,  U.S.  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  journalism  texts  and  database 
material  on  CD-ROM. 

Named  the  Freedom  Forum  Journal¬ 
ism  Library  at  Vilnius  University,  this  is 
the  fifth  such  library  in  Eastern  Eur¬ 
ope  opened  by  the  Arlington,  Va.- 
based  foundation.  Others  are  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  Poland,  Bulgaria  and 
Slovakia. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

ough  corrupt  politicians  and  seen  what 
dirty  money  can  do  to  the  political 
process,  I  have  strong  doubts  that  he 
would  ever  get  himself  into  the  type  of 
situation  that  would  cause  a  page-one 
scandal. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  won’t 
get  involved  in  a  policy  decision  that  is 
unpopular  or  that  he  won’t  try  to  waf¬ 
fle  on  a  sensitive  issue.  He  wouldn’t 
have  made  it  as  Bill  Clinton’s  vice 
president  if  he  couldn’t  do  that.  I  just 
firmly  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
spent  anytime  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
won’t  get  caught  with  his  hands  in  the 
cookie  jar. 

I  think  the  same  is  true  of  Lamar 
Alexander  and  I’ve  covered  him  long 
enough  to  know  that  he  too  knows 
right  from  wrong  —  even  though  he 
seems  to  have  made  some  awfully 
smart  stock  investments  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  bottom  line:  the  Tennessean 
would  fail  in  its  role  as  a  community 
paper  if  it  would  not  or  could  not  write 
about  failures  of  a  politician  —  even  if 
he  is  an  old  and  dear  friend.  ■E®'P 

How  do 

Americans 

like  to  spend  their 
free  time? 

By  reading  and  by  tackling  do-it- 
yourself  projects,  according  to  the 
May  issue  of  Presstime.  Americans 
named  these  as  their  third  and  fourth 
favorite  leisure-time  activities,  ahead 
of  shopping,  movies  and  eating  out. 

U-Bild  can  help  your  newspaper 
reach  these  creative,  leisure-seeking 
people  with  do-it-yourself  features 
that  are  fresh,  fun,  filled  with  popular 
projects — and  always  free  of  charge. 

Make  sure  readers  of  all  ages 
enjoy  your  paper  "at  their  leisure." 

Call  (800)  82-U-BILD 

P.O.  Box  2383 
Van  Nuys,  CA 
Newspaper  Features  91409-2383 
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Telcos 

Continued  from  page  19 

At  almost  the  same  time,  TCI 
joined  the  Gannett  Co.  and  other  in¬ 
vestors  in  sinking  $10  million  into  In¬ 
teractive  Network  Inc.,  a  Silicon  Valley 
company  that  plans  to  begin  interac¬ 
tive  television  for  sports,  games  and 
other  programs  this  year  in  several 
cities.  Gannett  New  Media  Group 
president  Thomas  Farrell  is  an  Interac¬ 
tive  Network  board  member.  Gannett, 
the  country’s  largest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  chain,  invested  $5  million  in 
the  company,  with  an  option  to  double 
its  stake. 

While  TCI  rolls  out  cable  nation¬ 
wide  and  expands  its  West  Coast  inter¬ 
ests,  Bell  Atlantic  plans  to  forgo  the 
expense  of  stringing  or  laying  landlines 
of  any  type  in  one  big  East  Coast  mar¬ 
ket. 

With  CellularVision  of  New  York, 
which  invented  the  technology  and  in 
which  it  has  a  stake,  the  phone  compa¬ 
ny  will  build  and  operate  microwave- 
delivered  interactive  television  for  the 
New  York  City  area. 

Unlike  the  rabbit  ears  and  aerials 
that  receive  conventional  TV  broad¬ 
casts,  the  new  venture  relies  on  a  very 


small,  flat  antenna  mounted  flush 
against  a  window  pane. 

In  New  Jersey,  Bell  Atlantic  plans  to 
carry  programming  for  cable  systems  in 
two  towns  and  for  a  new,  competing 
cable  company  in  a  third  town  over  its 
newly  installed  fiber-optic  lines. 

In  addition  to  a  common  interest 
with  Gannett  in  Interactive  Network, 
TCI  is  majority  partner  with  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  in  a  cable  company  serving 
almost  600,000  subscribers.  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  provides  cellular  phone  service 
for  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Another  telco 
buys  into  cable 

With  cash  flow  exceeding  $6.2  bil¬ 
lion,  Ma  Bell’s  biggest  baby,  BellSouth 
Corp.,  also  is  partnered  with  a  newspa¬ 


per  publishing  company  in  the  forefront 
of  electronic  delivery  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Now,  it  is  entering  cable  TV 
with  a  reported  $250  million  loan  to 
Prime  Management  Co. 

The  financial  infusion  will  go  into  its 
partly  owned  Community  Cable  Televi¬ 
sion  in  Las  Vegas,  where  it  owns  the 
Hospitality  Network  that  supplies  ho¬ 
tels’  special  video  programming  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Prime  serves  more  than  500,000 
subscribers  in  several  cities,  more  than 
200,000  of  them  in  Las  Vegas.  Bell- 
South’s  deal  includes  options  to  buy 
into  or  buy  out  Prime  and  its  interest 
in  Community  Cable. 

Unlike  other  arrangements  between 
media  companies  and  cable  or  phone 
companies,  BellSouth’s  partnership 
with  Cox  Newspapers  focuses  on  dis¬ 
semination  of  Yellow  Pages  and  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  over  the 
Prodigy  computer  network.  Other 
newspapers  have  joined  Cox  in  the  on¬ 
line  ad  service.  Prodigy  Services  Co., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is  a  joint  venture  of 
IBM  and  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Cox  Cable,  the  sixth-largest  cable 
company  in  the  country,  is  considering 
a  Prodigy  partnership  for  its  service  ar¬ 
eas  throughout  the  country. 


Noting  that  the  technologies  make  a 
very  good  match,  a  Cox  executive  said 
the  relationship  with  Prodigy  “is  really 
pushing  ahead  to  migrating  to  a  cable 
base,”  which  “lends  itself  well  to  ex¬ 
tending  our  activity.”  New  display  and 
transmission  formats  are  being  tested. 

The  arrangement  with  Prodigy,  Cox 
Cable  public  affairs  vice  president 
David  Andersen  said,  “certainly  has 
application  for  cable  companies.” 

For  Cox,  “it’s  likely  to  happen,” 
though  Andersen  could  not  say  when 
or  where,  adding  that  the  matter  prob¬ 
ably  was  a  part  of  budget  discussions 
last  week. 

According  to  the  latest  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine.  Prodigy’s  new  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  Scott  Kurnit,  wants 
to  see  the  service  develop  as  an  “inter¬ 


active  add-on  for  cable-television 
shows,”  using  a  set-top  device  rented 
from  the  cable  operator  instead  of  a 
personal  computer. 

Commenting  on  the  Prodigy-on-ca- 
ble  capability,  TCI  strategic  planning 
manager  John  Bringenberg  told  Forbes 
that  after  meetings  with  Prodigy,  TCI 
was  unsure  “that  the  average  couch 
potato  has  any  interest  in  this.” 

While  Prodigy  now  delivers  classi¬ 
fied  and  Yellow  Pages  ads  without 
search  and  sort  capabilities,  Cox 
Newspapers  president  David  E.  Easter¬ 
ly  stressed,  “That’s  an  upgrade  that’s 
being  looked  at.” 

The  improvement  would  make  the 
ad  service  more  useful  to  subscribers 
and  more  valuable  to  advertisers.  It 
also  could  reduce  some  connection¬ 
time  charges. 

Easterly  has  predicted  that  within 
the  next  two  years,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  drop  its  ban  on  phone  and 
cable  cross-ownership  in  the  same 
market. 

Beyond  the  Cox-BellSouth  on-line 
ad  service  partnership,  a  consultant  to 
BellSouth  told  the  Journal  that  Bell 
Atlantic’s  planned  acquisition  of  TCI 
“will  probably  push”  BellSouth  and 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  into  “some  type 
of  deal.” 

Easterly,  however,  said  he  gave  the 
prediction  no  credence. 

“There’s  nothing  cooking  that  I’m 
aware  of,”  he  said. 

At  Cox  Cable,  Andersen  was  less 
definitive.  Acknowledging  that  Cox 
has  held  discussions  with  BellSouth 
and  the  six  other  regional  telcos,  he 
said  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  they 
concerned  financial  or  operational 
arrangements. 

Andersen  also  made  a  point  of  not¬ 
ing  that  in  addition  to  Cox  News¬ 
papers’  work  with  BellSouth,  Cox  Ca¬ 
ble  is  “also  in  a  deal  with  Southwestern 
Bell  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

BellSouth  and  Cox  Enterprises  both 
are  based  in  Atlanta.  In  addition  to 
publishing  and  related  on-line  and  au- 
diotex  services,  Cox  has  interests  in 
cable,  broadcast,  telecommunications 
and  auto  auctioning. 

Cox  was  the  first  of  several  cable 
companies,  TCI  among  them,  to  invest 
in  Teleport  Communications  Inc.,  an 
alternative  telephone  service  provider. 
With  TCI’s  30%  stake  in  Teleport,  Bell 
Atlantic  presumably  picks  up  a  piece  of 
its  competitor. 

Early  this  year.  Southwestern  Bell 
started  the  telcos’  march  into  cable 
with  a  proposed  $650  million  purchase 


The  NAA  saw  “no  reason  to  comment ...  at  this 
time”  on  the  proposed  TCl-Bell  Atlantic  merger, 
public  affairs  director  Nancy  Jones  said.  Despite 
recent  telecommunications  industry  developments, 
the  association’s  position  regarding  RBOCs 
remains  unchanged,  she  said. 
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of  Hauser  Communications  Inc.’s 
Washington-area  cable  systems.  U  S 
West  paid  $2.5  billion  for  a  quarter  in¬ 
terest  in  Time  Warner’s  cable  and  en¬ 
tertainment  business,  which  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  fiber-optic  “full-service”  in¬ 
teractive  television  system  into  the 
Orlando  area  for  a  1994  start-up. 

Viacom  and  AT&T  joined  in  an  in- 
teractive-TV  trial  planned  in  an  East 
Bay  suburb  of  San  Francisco.  Several 
telcos  also  have  similar  overseas  ven¬ 
tures. 

And  shortly  before  the  Bell  Atlantic 
and  BellSouth  deals  were  announced, 
Nynex  said  it  would  put  more  than  $1 
billion  behind  Viacom’s  hid  for  Para¬ 
mount  Communications,  while  Bell¬ 
South  considered  Paramount,  on  its 
own  and  through  the  Viacom  and 
QVC  bids. 

Among  media  companies  with  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  holdings  as  well  as 
broadcast  and  cable  operations,  Cox 
Enterprises  and  Newhouse  Newspapers 
parent.  Advance  Publications,  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  each  will  invest 
$500  million  in  QVC-Paramount,  if 
that  deal  prevails.  One-eighth  of  QVC 
is  owned  by  Comcast,  the  country’s 
fourth-largest  cable  company. 

Donald  Newhouse,  Advance  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  its  newspaper  chain, 
also  is  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  The  NAA  has 
vigorously  opposed  allowing  regional 
Bells  to  provide  both  content  and  the 
means  of  transmission  for  electronic 
information  services. 

Should  QVC  acquire  Paramount 
and  Bell  Atlantic  acquire  TCI-Liberty, 
the  billion-dollar  Cox -Newhouse  in¬ 
vestment  would  flow  to  a  regional  Bell- 
owned  content  supplier. 

The  NAA  saw  “no  reason  to  com¬ 
ment  ...  at  this  time”  on  the  proposed 
TCl-Bell  Atlantic  merger,  public  affairs 
director  Nancy  Jones  said.  Despite  re¬ 
cent  telecommunications  industry  de¬ 
velopments,  the  association’s  position 
regarding  RBOCs  remains  unchanged, 
she  said. 

The  NAA  continues  “negotiations 
with  the  Bells  to  . . .  protect  consumers 
and  assure  other  information  services 
providers  that  the  Bells  would  not  use 
their  monopoly  control  of  local  tele¬ 
phone  services  to  finance  their  own 
ventures  and  prevent  competition.” 

The  NAA  supports  Senate  bill 
S.1086  with  improvements  and  is  look¬ 
ing  for  introduction  of  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cox’  conditional  agreement  to  in¬ 
vest  in  QVC  led  to  a  review  for  possi¬ 


ble  downgrade  of  its  long-term  debt 
ratings  by  Moody’s  Investors  Service. 

Moody’s  said  it  will  look  at  how  Cox 
will  fund  the  investment,  its  risk,  its 
possible  negative  impact  on  Cox  debt- 
protection  measures,  how  manage¬ 
ment’s  growth  and  investment  strategy 
may  alter  the  company’s  overall  risk 
profile  and  to  what  extent  Cox  will 
control  QVC’s  strategic  decisions. 

Ratings  under  review  are  for  Cox  A2 
senior  unsecured  notes  and  A2  senior 
unsecured  medium-term  notes.  Prime- 
2  short-term  rating  for  commercial  pa¬ 
per  is  not  under  review. 

In  another  wrinkle,  Cox,  Newhouse 
and  TCI  have  stakes  in  Discovery 
Communications  Inc.,  which  was  to 
begin  interactive-TV  testing  Thursday. 
Minutes  before  “air”  time,  however,  Vi¬ 
acom  withdrew  all  its  programming 
from  the  service  (on-demand  availabil¬ 
ity  of  scheduled  programs),  according 
to  the  Journal. 

The  cable  carrier  for  the  local  Flori¬ 
da  test  was  Comcast,  another  backer  of 
QVC’s  bid  for  Paramount.  The  Journal 
reported  that  Viacom  said  its  decision 
to  pull  its  programs  was  unrelated  to  its 
competition  with  QVC  for  Paramount. 

Time  Warner  and  Viacom  also  wad¬ 
ed  into  the  home-shopping  fray  for  fu¬ 
ture  interactive  systems,  having  just 
entered  into  partnerships  with  CUC 
International  Inc. 

The  Stamford,  Conn.,  company  of¬ 
fers  brand-name  merchandise  and 
product  information.  Its  cable  partners 
will  offer  subscribers  a  window  into 
cue’s  huge  database,  which  now  is 
accessed  by  telephone. 

Evolving  industry 

As  overlapping  ownership  spreads 
among  phone  companies,  cable-system 
operators  and  content  providers,  David 
Londoner,  a  media  analyst  at  Wertheim 
Schroder  &  Co.  Inc.  in  New  York,  said 
he  sees  multimedia  information  delivery 
coalescing  around  giant  corporations. 

Londoner  said  the  big  players  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  firms  with  the 
pipelines.  Much  like  TCl’s  rapid  growth 
through  acquisitions,  the  even-larger 
companies  likely  will  be  “something  on 
the  order  of”  News  Corp.,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  global  media  empire;  Time 
Warner,  with  its  technology  partner¬ 
ships  and  prior  holdings  in  various  me¬ 
dia;  and  even  the  eventual  owner  or 
owners  of  Paramount,  he  said. 

Londoner  said  he  suspects  the  broad¬ 
cast  networks  also  will  have  an  interest. 
The  networks’  longstanding  interest  in 
owning  and  syndicating  programming 


has  been  blocked  by  consent  decrees 
that  Hollywood  studios  want  retained. 

A  federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  is 
considering  arguments  by  the  big  three 
networks  and  the  Justice  Department 
that  financial-syndication  rules  for 
broadcasters  are  unfair  in  an  era  when 
cable  and  phone  companies  may  own 
programming  sent  over  their  systems. 

In  some  respects,  the  handful  of  gi¬ 
ants  will  be  the  multimedia  age’s  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  publishing  chains,  broad¬ 
cast  networks  and  movie  studios  that 
have  come  to  dominate  their  realms  — 
if  not  replacing  them,  then  at  least  ab¬ 
sorbing  and/or  joining  with  them.  One 
difference  this  time,  of  course,  is  the 
speed  and  volume  of  digitally  processed, 
two-way  electronic  communication  to 
and  from  the  home  or  work  place. 

As  a  business,  Londoner  said  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  “to  put  together  a  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  delivery  systems  .  .  .  with  cash¬ 
generating  software  companies.” 

But,  from  a  public  policy  perspective, 
that  may  work  only  where  there  are  a 
number  of  strong  competitors  whereas 
it  is  “less  than  terrific”  in  areas  “with 
only  one  or  two  gatekeepers,”  he  said. 

One  solution  is  regulation  of  private 
services.  Another,  which  Londoner  said 
“makes  sense,”  is  for  publicly  owned 
utilities  to  operate  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  as  common  carriers  with  virtually 
infinite  bandwidth  for  all  content 
providers. 

Though  he  does  not  predict  it,  “1 
think  that’s  the  way  it  should  evolve,” 
he  added. 

Should  newspapers’  role  in  emerging 
multimedia  emulate  Disney’s  approach 
of  sticking  to  content  creation  and 
waiting  for  those  who  invested  in  the 
infrastructure  to  come  calling? 

Londoner  rejected  that  idea  because, 
while  much  of  the  money  to  be  made  is 
in  content,  the  likeliest  suppliers  will  be 
those  already  involved  in  the  enterpris¬ 
es  —  subsidiaries,  affiliates  and  partners 
of  the  technology  companies.  London¬ 
er  said  the  alliances  “instinctively”  will 
approach  those  sister  services  first. 

Though  he  thinks  that  it  will  remain 
healthy,  Londoner  said  he  is  unsure  that 
even  Disney  is  better  off  refraining  from 
participation  in  alliances,  citing  cables’ 
“fabulously  successful”  Disney  Channel. 

One  way  —  maybe  the  best  way  — 
for  newspapers  to  enter  the  field,  he 
said,  is  to  make  partnerships  to  move 
classified  advertising  onto  cable  soon, 
before  interactivity  is  fully  implemented 
nationwide. 

Classified,  he  said,  “is  where  news¬ 
papers  are  terribly  vulnerable.”  lE^P 
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Legally 

Continued  from  page  3 

shown  that  the  promisor  should  rea¬ 
sonably  have  expected  its  promise  to 
induce  another’s  detrimental  action.” 

It  said  that  to  be  enforceable  under 
promissory  estoppel,  promises  need  not 
be  as  definite  as  those  forming  conven¬ 
tional  contracts.  Nevertheless,  the 
court  found  that  the  promise  that  Ruz- 
icka  said  Dreifus  made  was  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  specific  than  an  enforceable 
oral  contract  must  be. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  oral 
promise  in  this  case  was  to  not  identi¬ 
fy  Ruzicka  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  her  identifiable.  It  said  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  promise  to  not  identify 
Ruzicka  was  that  Dreifus  would  mask 
her  identity  so  a  reasonable  reader 
could  not  identify  her  by  the  factual 
description. 

Thus,  the  court  reasoned,  the  term 
“identifiable”  made  the  term  “identify” 
more  specific.  Noting  that  these  terms 
are  commonly  used  and  understood, 
the  court  cited  a  dictionary  definition 
of  “identifiable”  as  “subject  to  identifi¬ 
cation;  capable  of  being  identified.” 

It  concluded  that  such  a  promise  is 
not  vague  or  ambiguous  and  there  is 
no  need  to  define  further  a  term  readi¬ 
ly  understandable  by  a  reasonable  per¬ 
son. 

Thus,  it  found  that  the  district 
court’s  concern  about  hindsight  analy¬ 
sis  did  not  undermine  the  promise. 

The  appeals  court  noted  that  Ruzic¬ 
ka  obviously  could  not  base  a  breach  of 
promise  claim  on  the  writer’s  use  of 
facts  that  Ruzicka  consensually  dis¬ 
closed  and  approved  for  publication. 
This  was  true  even  if  those  facts  might 
tend  to  make  her  identifiable  to  people 
who  knew  those  facts.  However,  she 
made  no  such  claim. 

The  court  said  the  existence  and 
scope  of  promises  are  questions  of  fact, 
requiring  inquiry  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  making  of  the 
promise  and  the  promisee’s  reliance. 

The  narrow  question  that  it  decided 
was  that  these  issues  should  not,  at 
least  in  this  case  given  the  evidence 
presented,  be  decided  without  a  trial. 

Comparing  the  case  to  identifica¬ 
tion  issues  in  defamation  and  libel  cas¬ 
es,  the  court  said  the  jury  must  deter¬ 
mine  from  the  story  as  a  whole 
whether  the  story  relates  to  or  identi¬ 
fies  the  plaintiff. 

The  test  is  not  the  author’s  intent 
nor  the  plaintiff’s  apprehension  but 
the  reasonable  understanding  of  the 


recipient  of  the  communication. 

In  defamation  cases,  the  plaintiff 
need  not  be  cited  by  name  for  the 
defamation  to  be  “of  and  concerning 
the  plaintiff.” 

The  appeals  court  also  set  aside  the 
district  court’s  determination  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  enforce  the  promise  would  not 
result  in  injustice. 

Ruzicka,  the  court  observed,  had 
agreed  to  the  interview  only  with  the 
assurance  that  she  would  not  be  iden¬ 
tified. 

She  had  disclosed  to  Dreifus  matters 
of  utmost  privacy. 

The  appeals  court  further  concluded 
that  enforcement  of  the  promise  would 
not  be  unjust  to  the  media  defendant. 

It  said  that  when  the  press  believes 
disclosing  the  identity  of  a  confidential 
source  is  valuable  to  the  story  and  dis¬ 
regards  its  promise,  the  payment  of 
compensatory  damages  is,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  in  Cohen,  sim¬ 
ply  “a  cost  of  acquiring  newsworthy 
material  to  be  published  at  a  profit.” 

The  Ruzicka  ruling  indicates  that  at 
least  under  Minnesota  law,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  8th  Circuit,  journalists 
(and  their  publishers)  who  fail  to  mask 
or  effectively  conceal  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  source  who  required  such 
“masking”  or  concealment  may  be  li¬ 
able  for  breaking  their  promise. 

Note  that  the  appeals  court  did  not 
say  the  publisher  and  Dreifus  are  li¬ 
able;  it  merely  and  narrowly  ruled  that 
Ruzicka’s  suit  for  promissory  estoppel 
can  be  presented  to  a  jury. 

This  decision  is  not  binding  on  oth¬ 
er  state  and  federal  courts.  However, 
those  courts  could  follow  the  8th  Cir¬ 
cuit’s  lead. 

The  ruling  may  provide  incentive  for 
litigious  sources  to  allege  that  similar 
promises  were  made  to  them  and  bro¬ 
ken. 

However,  they  would  have  to  show 
(1)  such  a  promise  was  made  and  (2) 
the  manner  of  describing  them  in  the 
resulting  article  made  them  identifi¬ 
able.  Although  that  may  be  hard  to 
prove,  it  also  may  be  hard  to  disprove 
(allowing,  as  here,  such  allegations  to 
reach  a  jury)  because  such  agreements 
usually  are  oral  and  have  no  witnesses. 

So,  what  can  reporters  and  publish¬ 
ers  do  to  avoid  such  liability? 

Clearly,  writers  need  to  discuss  in 
advance  with  their  sources  the  actual 
descriptions  to  be  used  and  get  the 
sources’  approval  —  preferably  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

In  the  Ruzicka  case,  the  court  specif¬ 
ically  said  that  if  the  sources  are  iden¬ 


tifiable  based  on  facts  that  they  ap¬ 
proved  for  publication,  they  would 
have  no  claim  for  breach  of  promise. 
Such  advance,  specific  agreement  — 
and  then  living  up  to  that  agreement 
—  does  more  than  avoid  the  risk  of  li¬ 
ability,  it  avoids  the  risk  of  alienating 
and  losing  valuable  sources  for  future 
use. 

Reporters  and  publishers  can  mini¬ 
mize  such  risks  by  agreeing  only  to  not 
name  sources,  thus  largely  avoiding  the 
“identifiability”  issue. 

If  there  is  no  promise  to  do  more 
than  not  use  the  source’s  name,  a 
plaintiff  will  be  hard-pressed  to  argue 
that  the  promise  was  broken  when  the 
name  was  not  used. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  HAS  admitted 
that  photographs  that  it  identified  as 
depicting  boy  prostitutes  in  Moscow 
were  staged. 

Published  in  June  with  a  story  about 
youngsters  driven  to  prostitution  by 
economic  hardship  as  communism  col¬ 
lapsed,  the  pictures  immediately  were 
questioned  on  a  computer  bulletin 
board  for  journalists  by  Richard  Ellis,  a 
Reuters  photo  editor  in  Moscow. 

A  Time  spokesman  said  the  Russian 
free-lance  photographer  who  recorded 
the  images,  Aleksei  Ostrovsky,  would 
not  be  paid  but  no  Time  employee 
would  be  punished,  the  New  York 
Times  reported. 

The  photos  purported  to  show  11- 
year-old  boys,  one  dressed  as  a  girl,  with 
their  pimp,  Sasha,  and  sitting  on  a 
client’s  lap. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  in 
September  that  Ostrovsky  admitted 
paying  the  boys  to  pose. 

In  an  October  note  to  readers.  Time, 
which  reported  the  controversy  in  an 
August  editor’s  note  that  questioned  El¬ 
lis’  credibility,  apologized,  explaining 
that  one  of  the  boys  denied  being  a 
prostitute  and  that  Ostrovsky  admitted 
staging  the  scenes. 

Had  editors  known  the  facts,  the 
weekly  newsmagazine  said,  they  would 
not  have  printed  the  photos. 

Meanwhile,  Ellis  quit  Reuters  after 
the  news  agency  recalled  him  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  challenging  the  claim. 

Reuters  spokesman  Robert  Crooke 
said,  “As  a  policy,  we  do  not  like  to  crit¬ 
icize  other  media  publicly.” 

— George  Garneau 
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NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914) 
692-831 1 . 


PU22LE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Con  suiting 
John  L  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literory  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Rood,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


SPORTS 


"SPORTS  WORDS'  and  expressions; 
Origins  and  legends  behind  them.  600 
words,  weekly.  (713)  442-7200.  Box 
11652-E,  Houston,  TX  77293. 


Kindness  is  contagious.  The  spirit  of 
harmony  trickles  down  by  a  thousand 
secret  channels  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  household  life. 

Henry  Von  Dyke 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


*  DO  YOU  HAVE  a  passion  to  publish 
something  valuable  arid  honest?  Are  you 
excited  by  electronic  publishing,  but 
love  the  printed  word? 

*  Established  Northwest  auction  news¬ 
paper  with  a  superior  reputation  needs 
talents  of  a  new  owner/ manager  to  take 
it  to  next  level  of  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Investment  required. 

*  If  you  love  selling,  phones  and  peo¬ 
ple;  if  you  can  see  the  recycling  nature 
of  the  auction  and  its  hu«  potential, 
send  letter  of  interest  to:  Mcfvor,  Box 
52986,  Bellevue,  WA  98015-2986 


We  hove  3  break-even  papers  which 
represent  outstanding  opportunities  for 
a  new  publisher  to  grow  these  opera¬ 
tions  into  profitable,  rewarding  busi¬ 
nesses.  All  are  priced  attractively. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  established  5 
years,  10,000  circulation  free,  will 
do  $225,000  this  year.  Asking 
$140,000.  Must  sell  due  to  personal 
circumstances. 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  doing  $150,OW 
in  nice  community,  4,000  paid 
circulation,  legals  and  priced 
right.  Owner  retiring. 

U^.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 
Specialty  weekly  publication  doing 
$500,000  gross  sale^. 
MASSACHUSETTS  daily  newspaper 
established  more  than  80  years  doing 
$800,000  gross  sales  5  days  a  v/eek. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St  S.  1450  Box  54 
Boston,  MA  021 16 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WOULD  YOU  sell  ads,  write  news  and 
put  in  long  hours  for  low  poy  if  you 
could  buy  your  own  newspaper  for  very 
little  cash  down?  Write  for  details 
to  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Expos¬ 
ition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 


Be  kind;  everyone  you  meet  is  fighting  a 
hard  battle. 

John  Watson 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Wing-LytKh  film  processor,  set  up  for 
E-6.  Three  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Inclucles  water  panel,  solutian 
recovery  system,  manuals,  many  extras. 
Asking  $7,000.  Phone  (208) 
336-5541. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  ond/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installatians  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scatt  ar  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  IrKreased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Newspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
ond  single  copy  experierKe 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more 
than  200  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively 
seeking  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000 
to  25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


SOFTWARE  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
CARRIERS.  ThrowEM  automates  the 
carrier's  route.  PC  based  software  helps 
reduce  complaints,  keeps  accurate 
recards  and  enhances  delivery  to 
customer.  $60,  call  Steve  at  (205) 
880-7291 . 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  Far  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  W6-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Nartheast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  an  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


TYING  MACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  A4odel  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35"  1/4  fold. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Slandlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


USED  McCAIN  660  INSERTER 
Four  into  One.  1971  Model 
New  Eject  System 
(316)  343-6700  Steve  Spencer 


PREPRESS 


1  Compugraphic  MCS  8400 
2  MCS  Powerview  10  terminals 
1  MCS  Line  screen  terminal 
1  AGFA  Rapidline  43  processor 

Jerry  (800)  843-6805 


PROCESSOR,  LOG-E  18"  LO  10  Heavy 
Duty  14"  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12" 
Minoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50"  Fits 
most  lifts 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtractive  30' 
Autamative  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  to  61 00  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D.T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
diffusion  transfer  camera.  No  darkroom 

CAMEI^,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Back- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Camera  ideal 
for  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2",  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14"  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processor  will  develop  film  or 
paper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  control 
problems. 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lats  af  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A,  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 
work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Cross 
perforaied  excellent  for  book  work, 
second  folder. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MiAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 
HARRIS  N-800  HEATSET  PRESSES 
4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4"  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 
PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  poqes  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


HARRIS  1680 
Double  Width  Offeet  Press 
223/4  (578mm)  Cutoff 
128  Page  Capacity 
1 1  Units  -  8  RTP's 
1  Double  3:2  Folder 
Upper  Formers  -  Angle  Bars 
COMPLETE  PRESS 
CALL:  Al  Taber 

ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 

(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BLJY 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  ft  16)  887-2762. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ymfnsr 

THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEAAARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulatian,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Pramo- 
Hons  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

TELEAWRKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  slop  savers. 
Allan  Scfireibman,  (313)  399-6100. 

.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerificatlon 
.Collections 


Te^as  Outbound,  Inc. 

y^rving  Newspaper  Nationwide 


1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Radio  Shock  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  'exclusively!"  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fox/Call/Write  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
Club  1 00:  Tandy  Computer  Support  Box 
23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA  94523.  (510) 
932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


CONSULTANTS 


VETERAN  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Will  reorganize,  redesign  your 
section,  train  staff  to  provide  live¬ 
ly,  meaningful  coverage. 

(805)  389-1707. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  news¬ 
papers.  Consulting  for  startups  and 
niche  publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 
Getting  community  newspapers  ready  for 
the  future.  Call  3^°  Marketing  Commu¬ 
nications,  (612)  351-0816. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

Why  spend  hours  trying  to  transcribe 
your  topes,  when  vre'll  do  it  (or  you? 

If  you've  ever  tried  to  type  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  own,  you  know  how  much 
we  can  help. 

Special  introductory  offer:  Every  10th 
page  free.  Call  now  Regina  Schwehr 
(908)  291  -0350  Schwehr  &  Associates. 


No  one  is  a  failure  in  this  world  who 
lightens  a  burden  for  someone  else. 

Anonymous 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


Science  Writer/ 

General  Assignment  Writer 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  NEWS 

SERVICES  AND  PERIODICALS 

SALARY:  $30,000  -  $34,500 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree  and  five  years'  recent 
experience  daily  deadline  writing 
across  a  range  of  science  discip¬ 
lines  (or  news  media  or  university  news 
office. 

Evidence  of  stories  placed  with  wire 
services,  newspapers,  general  audience 
publications  or  science  periodi¬ 
cals.  Measurable  ability  to  assess 
print  and  broadcast  potential  of  story 
ideas. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Enhance  univer¬ 
sity's  reputation  for  quality 
science  and  engineering  education  and 
research  through  high-caliber  science 
writing  and  regional  and  national 
story  placement.  Cover  hard  sciences 
ana  engineering  as  beat  areas.  Also 
help  with  daily  responsibilities  of  a 
busy  news  office  at  a  major  national 
university.  Story  uses  ran^e  from 
university  periodicals  to  interna¬ 
tional  press  releases.  Teaching  one 
class  in  science/medical  writing 
may  be  an  option. 

PROCESS:  Submit  application 

letter,  resume,  three  references,  and 
three  science  clips  or  science  releases 
and  their  subseciuent  use  in  print/ 
broadcast  media.  Tour  resume  will  not 
be  considered  without  science  vrriting 
samples.  Mail  to:  Bryan  McNulty, 
Director,  Ohio  University  News 
Services  and  Periodicals,  164 
Scott  Quad,  Athens,  OH  45701 . 

DEADLINE:  November  22,  1993. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study 
lor  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall 
1 994.  Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters 
and  editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  and  solid  experience 
are  invited  to  apply.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 

DIRECTOR,  University  of  Kentucky 
School  of  Journalism  and  Telecommu¬ 
nications:  Beginning  date  July  1, 
1 994.  For  more  information,  please  call 
(606)  257-3874  and  we  will  (ax  a 
complete  job  description. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

LEADING  STATE  NEWSPAPER  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  seeks  executive  director. 
NCPA  represents  approximately  180 
newspapers.  Headquartered  in  Raleigh. 
Application  deadline  December  1 , 
1993.  Position  begins  August  1,  1994. 
Newspaper  background  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  based  on  qualifications.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Brownie 
Futrell,  President,  NCPA,  PO  Box  1 788, 
Washington,  NC  27889.  EOE. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER/SALES  PERSON 
Wanted  to  lead  3-person  sales  staff  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Must  be 
strong  motivator,  creative  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Over  75%  of  time  devoted  direct¬ 
ly  to  sales.  Bonus  is  you  get  to  live 
on  a  beautiful  island  off  Cape  Cod. 
10,000  weekly  also  publishes  6 
times/year  vacation  guide.  Resume  to 
Marianne  Stanton,  Publisher,  The 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  PO  Box  1 1 98, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554. 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolilan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  (or  printing. 
Highly  technical  equipment  sucn  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  ore  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  kno^edge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The 
successful  candidate  must  be  a  strong 
team  leoder  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

^\^RlTSiNG 

If  you  can  sell  advertising  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  The  Shopper's  Bulle¬ 
tin,  152  Vine  Street,  Council  Bluffs, 
lA  51503. 


LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000 
circulation  award  winning  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  moti- 
vateoT  account  professionals.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introdu^on  to  the: 

Gazette  Telegraph 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc 
Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  1779 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 
EOE  MFDV 

THE  FORT  PIERCE  TRIBUNE,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  27,000  Circulation  has 
an  opening  (or  a  Classified  Manager. 
This  newspaper  is  located  in  South 
Florida  on  beautiful  Atlantic  beaches. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  market; 
therefore,  the  ap^icant  must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  able  to  motivate  a 
classified  telemarketing  staff.  The 
candidate  must  have  classified 
supervisory  experience,  be  sales  driven 
arid  hove  a  track  record  for  increasing 
revenue  in  a  competitive  market.  If  you 
enjoy  a  challenge  please  send  your 
resume  to  Diana  ^ith.  Ad  Director  at 
PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954  or 
(ax  to  (407)  467-1953. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR  The  Muskeaon 
Chronicle,  a  50,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper,  is  looking  (or  a  person  to 
lead  our  staff  of  5  very  talentM  artists. 
Person  we  are  looking  for  will  hove  su¬ 
pervisory  experience,  as  well  as  being 
a  productive  and  creative  artist.  We 
need  someone  with  an  extensive 
working  knowledge  of  Maclnlo^  pro¬ 
grams  and  vdio  possesses  the  ability  to 
troubleshoot  and  solve  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  Macintosh  computers. 
Muskegon  Michi^n  is  located  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michi^n  and  offers  on 
outstanding  guality  of  life.  The  Chronicle 
is  an  award  winning  newspaper  and 
offers  an  excellent  salary  arxl  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
981  3rd  Street  PO  Box  59 
Muskegon,  Ml  49443 
Attn:  Dale  Swartz 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 
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_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCUtATlON 

CIRCULATION-MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  sought  (or  quality  seven-day  paper 
in  'Cajun'  country.  Thorough  know¬ 
ledge  or  sound  circulation  practices  cou¬ 
pled  with  progressive  ideas  on  market¬ 
ing  our  product  a  must.  We  want  some¬ 
one  who  can  design  new  approaches 
and  implement  them.  Good  base  pay, 
bonus  plan,  benefits.  Contact  Will 
Chapman,  Daily  Iberian,  Box  9290, 
New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 

CREW  MANAGER 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers  (1 17K 
daily  newspaper  group)  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced,  innovative,  take  charge  type 
Sales  Manager  to  oversee  all  of  our 
door  to  door  and  special  event  sales 
programs.  Prior  Sales  Management  ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Qualified  persons  should  send  a  current 
resume  with  salary  history  along  with  a 
list  of  accomplishments  to:  Art 
Broodstock,  The  Pasadeno  Star-Nevirs, 
525  East  Colorado  Blvd.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91109. 

THE  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER- 
TIMES  has  an  opportunity  (or  a  goal- 
oriented  circulation  professional  to 
join  our  management  team  as  City  Home 
Delivery  Manager.  We  are  a  7-day  AM 
newspaper  that  has  been  named  “The 
Best  Newspaper  in  Texas'  for  3  years 
in  a  row.  Circubtion  growth  has  kept 
pace  with  our  editorial  awards;  Sunday 
circulation  recorded  the  45th  consecu¬ 
tive  month  of  year-over-year  growth. 
We  need  your  leadership  and  creativ¬ 
ity  to  lead  our  DMs  in  sales,  service  ard 
collections.  Please  send  current  resume, 
including  sabry  history  to; 

Chuck  Venetian 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
PO  Box  9136 
Corpus  Christi,  TX  78469 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ZONE  5,  Circubtion  Manoror.  22,000 
S-F  daily,  good  pay,  excalent  incen¬ 
tives.  TMC  weeklies,  100,000  circu¬ 
btion,  college  town.  Reply  to  Box  6555, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

communications/p.r! 

COMMUNICATIONS  ASST,  to  produce 
newsletter  and  experts  list,  assist  in  me- 
dia/govemment  relations.  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism,  communications  or 
related  field  plus  2  years  experience. 
Preferred  computer  skills:  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  database.  Science  degree  help¬ 
ful.  Letter,  resume,  samples  to  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists- SCI  5,  221  N. 
LaSalle,  #300,  Chicago,  IL  60601 . 

EDITORIAL 

AGRICULTURE/BUSINESS  WRITER 
br  one  of  the  Midwest's  best  small 
dailies  in  terrific  two-college  town. 
Editing  skills.  Quark  XPress  know¬ 
ledge  a  plus.  Resumes  and  clips  to  Bob 
Unger,  Editor,  Journal-Courier,  235 
W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  IL 
62650. 

ARE  YOU  CURIOUS?.. .persistent?.. .a 
great  photographer?. ..hungry  for  your 
first  journalism  job?  Do  you  hate 
abuses  of  power?.. .love  to  tell  people's 
stories?. ..a  great  photographer?... 
We've  an  opening  at  a  small  New 
England  weexly  group  for  a  reporter/ 
editor  —  right  now.  Send  resume,  letter, 
clips  to  Box  6560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Wanted:  An  assistant  city  editor  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Requirements:  Smart, 
tough,  organized,  devoted  to  excellence 
and  able  to  manage  an  aggressive 
group  of  reporters.  Minimum  six  years 
newspaper  reporting  or  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  though  preference  will  be  given 
to  applicants  with  a  strong  reporting 
background.  Send  a  two-page  letter  out¬ 
lining  your  phibsophy  of  editing,  a  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Richard  Mauer,  City 
Editar,  c/o  Human  Resaurces, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


CIRCULATION/PROMOTION  MANAGER 


The  Sidney  Daily  News,  a  Total  Quality  newspaper  serving  the  news 
and  advertising  needs  of  Shelby  County  and  surrounding  areas,  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  available  for  the  management  of  our 
newspaper  circulation. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  circulation  professional  with  proven  skills  in 
daily  circulation  and  hove  knowledge  of  Total  Market  Coverage  and 
alternate  delivery  systems,  this  is  a  great  opportunity  to  join  an  award 
winning  newspaper.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package  and  a  great  place  to  work. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for,  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 
AMOS  PRESS,  INC. 

911  VANDEMARK  RD. 

SIDNEY,  OH  45365 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
progressive  AM,  seven  day  paper.  Your 
first  mission:  lead  dayside  repor¬ 
ters  toward  getting  their  copy  on  page  1 . 
Our  university  city  is  dotted  with 
lakes  and  within  an  easy  drive  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Send  resume, 
tear  sheets  and  references  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  for  a 
general  reporter.  Previous  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  knowledge  of  lo¬ 
cal  government  helpful.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  Street, 
LaSalle,  IL  61301.  M/F  EOE. 

BOOK-TRADE  MAGAZINE 

Editor  with  journalism  background. 
Must  be  at  home  with  SCHOLARLY 
MATERIAL,  for  national  book-trade 
magazine  located  in  Garfield,  N.J. 
Experience  required  in  news  writing, 
feature  writing  and  copy  editing.  Must 
be  organized  and  detail  oriented;  a  self 
starter  who  is  dependable,  reliable  and 
assumes  responsibility.  EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT. 
Non-smoking  office.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  PO  Box  AB,  Clifton, 
NJ  07015. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Business  weekly  needs  tough-minded 
reporter  who  likes  to  mix  it  up  with  the 
competition.  Ideal  candidate  has  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience. 
Commercial  real  estate  reporting  expe¬ 
rience  is  a  plus.  Send  resumes,  clips  to: 
Kit  Gorman,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box 
19308,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 

BUSINESS  JOURNAUSTS 

The  Boston  Herald  seeks  top-notch  jour¬ 
nalists  with  experience  in  business, 
financial  and  economic  reporting  to 
join  aggressive,  award-winning  staff 
of  the  best  business  section  in  New 
England.  Must  hove  ability  to  break 
hard  news  as  well  as  develop  feature 
leads.  Three  years  of  daily  experience 
preferred.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Mary  Helen  Gillespie,  Business 
Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  PO  Box 
2096,  Boston,  MA  02106-2096.  No 
phone  calls  or  foxes,  please. 

CASINO  REPORTER 

The  nearby  casino  is  new,  and  it's 
already  the  largest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  casino  beat  is  new, 
too,  and  we  want  it  to  be  the  best  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  If  you're  up  to  it, 
send  a  letter  outlining  how  you'd  cover 
the  beat,  samples  and  a  resume  to:  Keith 
Fontaine,  Managing  Editor,  Norwich 
Bulletin,  66  Franklin  St.,  Norwich,  CT 
06360. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  a  35,000-circulation  seven- 

SAM  in  eastern  Connecticut.  The 
etin  and  Gannett  are  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employers.  We  value  me  befits  of 
diversity  in  our  workplace  and  encour¬ 
age  those  who  share  our  vision  to  apply. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fost  poced  Zone  2  daily.  Must  hove 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sing 
and  edit  copy  in  conformance  with  AP 
style.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  NEEDED  FOR  19,000 
Virginia  PM.  Speed,  accuracy  needed 
on  editing,  layout.  Emphasis  on  local 
news.  Previous  applicants  should  not 
apply.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Ginny 
Wray,  Editor,  Martinsville,  VA 
24115. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills  to  join  our  seven-member  copy 
desk.  You  will  edit  local  and  wire 
copy,  write  headlines  and  design 
se^'on  fronts  and  inside  pages.  We 
win  awards  for  excellence  and  expect 
our  new  staff  member  to  help  us  win 
more.  Send  a  resume,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing/design  work  and  a  letter  telling 
about  yourself  to  Harvey  Peters,  News 
Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101 
Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl  0284C.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  page  design  (Page- 
maker)  experience  needed  for  one  of 
the  best  weekly  newspapers  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  Jackson  Hole  Guide,  located 
in  Jackson,  WY,  took  second  place  in 
the  NNA  National  Better  Newspaper 
Contest  last  month,  and  would  like  to 
be  in  first  place  next  year.  If  you  are 
a  good  copy  editor,  enjoy  page  layout 
and  design,  can  vrrite  good  headlines 
and  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  helping  to  define  a  style,  direct 
ond  teach  an  energetic  young  team  of 
reporters,  we  should  talk.  Pay  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
sort  areas  and  the  company  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package,  and  the  op- 
laortunity  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  country  in  the  west.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  headline  samples,  and  clips  to 
The  Jackson  Hole  Guide,  PO  Box  648, 
Jackson,  WY  83001 .  FAX  (307)  733- 
7841.  Application  deadline  is  Nov.  1. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor  for  its  news  copy  desk. 
Concise  editing  and  sharp  headline 
writing  skills  are  vital.  Layout 
skills  a  plus.  Send  clips  and  resume 
by  Nov.  13  to  Curt  Wellman,  News 
Editor,  Indianapolis  Star,  Box  145, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206-145. 
Minorities  and  women  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

EDITOR 

Growing,  innovative  23,000  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily  looking  for  highly 
creative  editor  to  join  our  city  desk. 
Must  be  skilled  in  design  and 
graphics.  We  want  somebody  vdio  is 
quick,  sharp  and  able  to  turn  a  blah 
page  into  something  that  really  attracts 
readers.  We  plan  a  complete  redesign. 
The  person  we  hire  must  be  capable  of 
helping  us  through  that.  The  right  person 
will  be  eligible  to  join  our  group's  man¬ 
agement  trainee  program.  Must  hove 
some  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  and  page  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Dee  Mclihenny,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Brazosport  Facts,  Box  549,  Clute, 
TX  77531. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Joumal- 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an  opening 
for  on  editorial  writer.  Our  editor¬ 
ial  pages  have  a  strong  tradition; 
we've  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
editorial  writing.  We're  looking  for 
a  creative  thinker  and  a  graceful  writer, 
somebody  eager  to  tackle  a  range  of 
issues  involving  our  community  and 
our  culture.  Some  editing  experience 
would  be  desirable  but  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  work  to  Dennis 
person.  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages, 
Tne  Des  Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  an  equal- 
opportunity  employer.  We  value  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  our  workplace. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  300-k  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

FEATURES  WRITER  wanted  at  The  Capi¬ 
tol,  circulation  45,000  in  Annapo¬ 
lis,  MD.  Applicants  should  have  two 
years  of  daily  experience  and  demons¬ 
trate  good  writing  skills.  Send 
resume  and  three  clips  to  Tom 
Marquardt,  The  Capitol,  PO  Box  91 1 , 
Annapolis,  MD  21404.  No  calls, 
please. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  a  twice 
weekly,  Knight  Ridder  paper,  located  in 
the  beautiful  Florida  Keys,  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  oversee  a  staff  of  4  repor¬ 
ters,  numerous  stringers  ana  1 
design/special  section  coordinator. 
Reporting  to  the  publisher.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  hove  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  up  to  5  years  partici¬ 
pative  management  experience  in 
one  or  more  of  the  functional  areas. 
Knowledge  of  Mocintosh  publishing. 
Your  skills  should  include,  planning,  c»- 
recting,  budgeting,  staff  development 
and  community  involvement. 

Please  contact:  Jocqui  Love  Marshall, 
VP/Human  Resources,  The  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33155.  (305)  376-2899,  FAX  (305) 
376-2870. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Growing  20,000 
free  distribution  weekly  on  the  coast  in 
Zone  2.  Looking  for  experienced  hands- 
on  managing  editor  who  can  keep  an 
eye  on  the  bottom  line  while  produc¬ 
ing  a  superior  editorial  newspaper. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Potential  equity  position.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  65^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  Northeast  Iowa  has  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  an  experienced  police 
reporter  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  would  cover  a  five-county 
area.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


EDITORIAL 


•  MANAGING  EDITOR 

•  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

•  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

•  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

•  FREELANCE  WRITERS 

Lottoworld™  Magazine,  a  quality 
publication  directed  to  the 
100,000,000  plus  U.S.  lottery  play¬ 
ers,  is  expanding  distribution  from 
regioTKil  to  notional.  We  need  to  fill 
several  key  positions.  Our  three  year 
sales  goal  is  6,000,000  copies/ mo. 
Mail  resume  to  R.  Holman,  4501  N. 
Tomiami  Trail,  Suite  104,  Naples, 

FL  33940  or  Fax  to  (813)  263-0809. 
(Writers  include  87<  S.A.S.E.) 

METRO  DESK  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  metro  desk  editor 
who  can  work  collaboratively  with  other 
editors  in  directing  the  local/state 
report  for  a  115,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area 
of  Southwestern  Virginia.  We  want 
someone  who  can  work  with  reporters  on 
breaking  daily  stories,  the  three  day 
swoops  and  in-depth,  sophisticated 
reporting  and  writing.  We  prefer  repoiT-  | 
ing  experience  and  at  least  three  years' 
experience  in  editing  copy  and  dired- 
ing  reporting.  We  boast  a  moderate 
climate,  low  cost  of  living  and  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  among  the  top  25  in  metro- 
area  penetration.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
two-page  autobiography  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
Nexvs,  PO  Box  2491,  Romoke,  VA  24010. 

MIliING  &  BAKING  NEWS,  a  weekly 
news/feature  magazine  for  the  grain- 
based  foods  industry,  looking  for 
business/feature  writer  to  join  the 
Kansas  City  headquarters  staff  of 
Sosland  Publishing,  which  publishes 
an  array  of  magazines  and  information 
services.  Journalism  degree  required; 
experience  in  newspaper  or  business 
publication  writing  helpful.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
includes  an  excellent  benefit  package. 
Mail  or  fax  letter  and  resume  to  Gordon 
Davidson,  Editor,  Milling  & 
Baking  News,  4800  Main  St.,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64112.  FAX:  (816) 
756-0494. 

PART-TIME  COPY  EDITOR  for  NYC- 
based  international  features  syndi¬ 
cate.  Fast,  reliable,  quick  study, 
imaginative,  must  know  AP  style. 
Hours  flexible. 

Disciplined,  motivated  individu¬ 
al  can  do  job  from  anywhere  with  IBM 
compatible,  2400-baud  fax  modem. 
Letter,  resume,  hourly  pay  reauirements 
to  Box  6552,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

REPORTER 

For  daily  finarKial  services  newspap¬ 
er.  Five  years  of  daily  experience 
required;  background  in  business 
reporting  essential.  Editing  skills  a  plus. 
Reply  to  Tom  Ferris,  Managing  Editor, 
Americon  Banker,  One  State  Street 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  1 0004.  No  calls. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  100-t-  year-old 
4000-t'  circulation  weekly  seeks 
managing  editor.  Liveability  tops. 
Growing  economy.  Applicants  must 
hove  writing,  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  6549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  ARTIST 

The  South  Bend  (IN)  Tribune  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  full-time  newsroom  artist 
capable  of  creating  high-quality 
informational  graphics,  conceptual 
illustrations  and  page  layouts  on 
tight  deadlines.  Candidates  should 
have  3  or  more  years  news  graph¬ 
ics  experience.  Computer  experience 
(including  fluency  in  Illustrator, 
Photoshop,  FreeHand  and  QuarkXPress), 
a  colle«  degree  and  strong  illustra¬ 
tion  skills  a  must,  photo  editing  and  de¬ 
sign  a  plus.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

The  Tribune  has  earned  Indiana  APME's 
Best  Use  of  Graphics  award  in  1 989  and 
'90,  was  named  as  Indiana's  Best 
Designed  Paper  by  Hoosier  Stole  Press 
Association  for  1 9W  and  '91 ,  and  has 
won  a  Society  of  Newspaper  Design 
award  of  excellerKe  in  1992. 

Publications  that  the  ideal  condi- 
date  will  get  their  hands  on  include:  The 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  the  Irish 
Sports  Report,  a  national  offset  Notre 
Dame  sports  publication.  The  Tribune 
itself  will  be  converting  to  state-of- 
the-art  offset  presses  in  the  spring  of 
1994. 

If  you  feel  you  can  contribute  to  our 
paper,  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  non- 
returnable  samples  to:  Ken  Klimek, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  225  West  Colf^  Ave., 
South  Bend,  IN  46626,  or  call  (219) 
235-6161,  or  E-mail  INSBE01. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Our  9,000  Mississippi  daily  seeks  ver¬ 
satile  No.  2  person  tor  six-member  news 
staff.  Layout,  editing,  some  writing  and 
photography.  Resume,  work  samples  to 
Steve  Stewart,  Commonwealth, 
PO  Box  8050,  Greenwood,  MS  38930. 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER/pasle-up 
person,  entry  level.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tena  Williams,  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  7900,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
99901. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  De^rtment.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


\  PoiTlitlt  1)1 


I  S  News  IVttple 
and  Their  Work 


Paper  $12.95 
Indiana  UniversHy  Press 
1  (800)  842-6796/Source  A2VL 


It’s  a  Classified 
Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not 
want  the  reply  to  reach. 

if  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on 
your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  YOU  need  the  Classified's, 
we  re  here  -  every  week! 
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HELP  WANTED 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

NEW  TIMES  is  looking  for  experienced 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Denver, 
Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston.  We 
publish  in-depth,  well-crafted  stories 
that  explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  communi¬ 
ties  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference  between 
magazine-style  reporting  and  the 
hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  New  Times  has  openings 
for  both  news  and  feature  writers.  We 
are  committed  to  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknowledge  the  needs 
of  employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  tell 
a  good  story. 

Send  your  application  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
NEW  TIMES,  INC. 

PO  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter  and  resume,  your 
best  three  clips  and  five  story  ideas 
from  your  tovm  that  you'd  pursue  if  you 
hod  me  time  and  thie  space. 


SMALL  INDIANA  DAILY  (6,000), 
consistent  award  winner,  seeks  city 
hall-cops  reporter.  Competitive 
salary,  benefits.  The  Commercial 
Review,  PO  Box  1049,  Portland,  IN 
47371. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Springfield,  MA  seeks  new 
leadership  and  management  for  its 
34-person  department  covering  local 
sports  for  seven  editions  doily,  includ¬ 
ing  57  high  schools,  7  colleges  and  pro 
sports  in  Boston  and  Hartford.  Must  be 
innovative,  organized  and  knowledge¬ 
able  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  section 
content,  design  and  community  involve¬ 
ment. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets,  references  to: 
Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
1860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  is  look- 
ing  for  a  skilled  copy  editor,  preferab- 


languoge  proficiency.  Send  resume  to 
Joe  McDermott,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-6807.  No  calls,  please. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  is  seek- 
ing  experienced  business  reporters  and 
eoitors  for  current  and  upcoming  open¬ 
ings.  Must  hove  2-3  years'  business 
coverage  experience.  Sentinel  is 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Employee-owned  company.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Marta  Bender, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  -  Admin. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  PO  Box  371 , 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 . 


THEATER  CRITIC/REPORTER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  has  an  opening  for  a 
theater  critic/reporter  with  equal 
emphasis  placed  on  reporting  and 
reviewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  THE  PALM  BEACH 
POST,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 


The  Dayton  Daily  News  (170,000 
daily;  230,000  Sunday)  is  looking 
for  a  sports  editor  who  knows  tradi¬ 
tional  sports  readership  but  also 
understands  readership  as  it  relates 
to  the  entire  newspaper.  The  editor  will 
be  a  part  of  a  team  of  editors  that  is 
responsible  for  meeting  the  changing 
needs  of  our  readers.  The  sports 
editor's  specific  charge  is  to  hold 
and  grow  the  numbers  of  our  traditional 
sports  readers  while  broadening  the 
section  to  attract  new  readers.  Send 
material  to:  John  Erickson,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Da^n, 
OH  45402. 


INFORMATION  COORDINATOR 


INFORMATION 

COORDINATOR 

Time  Warner  Research  Library 
has  a  key  opportunity  for  a  news 
information  professional  who  will 
help  coordinate  TIME  Mag¬ 
azine's  research  requests, 
supervise  a  library  research 
team,  and  work  closely  with 
time's  editorial  staff  to  meet  their 
information  needs.  You  will  also 
maintain  resources,  provide  on¬ 
line  research,  and  help  train  staff 
in  news  research  strategies. 

At  least  5  years  research 
experience  in  a  news  deadline 
setting  is  required,  reflecting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  full-text  databases 
and  in  providing  information  to 
a  news  organization  in 
innovative  ways.  Managerial 
and  database  training  ex¬ 
perience  essential;  journalism 
experience  and  training 
preferred.  MLS  highly  desirable. 

This  position  commands  a 
competitive  compensation 
package.  For  consideration, 
please  send  resume  in 
confidence  to:  Human  Resources, 
Time  Inc.,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Room  4060,  New 
York,  NY  10020. 

TIME  INC. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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THE  ELGIN,  IL  Courier-News,  a 
31,000-circulation  Midwest  doily, 
anticipates  o  January,  1 994  opening  on 
its  design  desk.  Duties  include  page 
one  and  section  front  design  using 
Macintosh  (Quark)  pagination.  Train¬ 
ing  such  as  Photoshop,  Quark,  etc.  a 
plus.  Experienced  designers  only.  Send 
resumes  and  representative  work 
samples  to  Mike  Smith,  Design  Editor, 
Courier-News,  POB  531,  Elgin,  IL 
60121. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  DAILY  NEWS- 
MINER,  the  only  doily  newspaper  in  the 
heart  of  Alaska,  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Our  young  but 
talented  newsroom  needs  on  experi¬ 
enced  hands-on  editor  to  work  with  re¬ 
porting  staff  and  copy  desk.  Applicant 
should  hove  excellent  writing  ond  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  be  able  to  communicate  well 
with  staff  and  community,  and  be  strong 
on  planning  and  organization.  Prefer 
applicants  with  five  years  or  more 
supervisory  experience.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Sue  Mattson, 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 

ZONE  4  AM  daily  is  seeking  an  arts 
writer  to  cover  major  regional  perform¬ 
ing  arts  center.  Strong  credentials  in 
performing  arts  and  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  visual  arts  a  must.  Five  plus 
years  experience  preferred.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Send  resume  to  Box  6556, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTCXJRAPHY 


PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR  sought  by 
The  Boy  City  (Mich.)  Times  (42,000 
daily,  54,000  Sunday).  Looking  for  a 
newsroom  leader  who  will  supervise  a 
full-time  photo  staff  of  three  and  one 
graphic  artist,  will  assist  news¬ 
room  editors  with  page  design  and  will 
help  operate  and  maintain  our  Leaf/Mac 
photo  system.  Send  resume  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  published  photography 
and  page  design  to  Editor  Paul  Keep, 
31 1  Fifth  St.,  Boy  City,  Ml  48708. 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


HEAD  HUNTER 


HEAD  HUNTER  wants  resumes  of 
superior  management  candidates.  All 
areas.  We  find  you  the  right  slot.  No 
fee.  Resume  to  The  Dragoset  Group, 
7608  North  17th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85021. 


MAILROOM 


Busy  newspaper  mailroom  seeks  full¬ 
time  mechanic  to  maintain  our  insert¬ 
ing  and  labeling  equipment.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Muller  Martini, 
Cheshire  and  Signode.  Need  a  hands  on 
individual  who  is  able  to  work  with 
and  supervise  others  in  a  deadline 
oriented  environment.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Edward  Kelley, 
Circulation  Director,  The  Princeton 
Packet,  Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 


PRESSROOM 


ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  2nd  pressman  for  o  Goss 
Community  Press.  Call  Mike  at  (303) 
927-4597.  Leave  message. 

IMMEDIATE  PRESSROOM  opening  for  6 
unit,  1 .5  upper  deck's,  1  UOP  ond  on 
upper  former.  We  are  an  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  that  publishes  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning.  Must  be  willing  to  work  days 
and/or  Saturday  nights.  Send  resumes 
to  Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801 . 


SALES 

Move  to  sunny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/solary  requirements: 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  to:  (505)  344-9024 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  MAh^GER 

MEDIA  REUNIONS 

The  United  States  Golf  Association,  the  nattonal  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  golf,  offers  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
to  a  well-organized  professional  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  sport  of  golf. 

Reporting  to  the  Manner  of  Media  Relattons,  you  will  assist 
our  Communications  (department  in  overall  public  relations 
efforts,  including  planning  and  organizing  the  media  require¬ 
ments  of  the  thirteen  USGA  national  championships.  You 
will  actively  pronnote  our  organization  and  activities  through 
interaction  with  all  media,  USGA  committees  and  the  public. 
To  qualify,  you  must  have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  in 
the  media/public  relations  field,  up-to-date  comber  skHls, 
interpersonal  talent  and  the  ability  to  organize  and  perform 
large  tasks.  An  established  working  relatbnship  with  net¬ 
work  television  a  definite  asset. 

DEADLINE  NOVEMBER  8.  Interested  candidates  should 
forward  resume  including  salary  history  to: 

United  States  Golf  Association 
w  Personnel  Dept  JS^P 
i  djglu  PO  Box  708,  Far  Hills,  NJ  07931 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
NO  PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7,50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  Issue, 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additionai  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85: 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 


ARTS  WRITER.  Classical  music 
and  jazz,  film,  books.  Columnist  (or 
1 2  years;  features,  profiles  and 
reviews.  Fine  editing  skills,  solid  musi¬ 
cal  credentials.  Box  6550,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BULLFIGHTS  TO  BOND  MARKETS  - 
Madrid-based  print/broadcast/phofo 
journalist  lookirtg  for  more  freelance 
outlets.  Currently  producing  news  arxl 
business  features  for  dailies,  trades 
and  public  radio.  For  clips/tape 
contact  Andrew  at  (202)  319-2494. 
After  November  1st  Call  (34-1)  539- 
1474. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  seeks  strong 
weekly  to  return  to  G/A.  Great  clips. 
Zone  2.  Ted  (718)  721-0305. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  vrriter  position.  Two  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  college  paper  with  two  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 

COPY  DESK/lAYOUT  -  Fully  experienced 
under  metro  deadlines.  Zone  2.  Call  John 
(609)  232-8377. 

FIRST-RATE  AND  FLEXIBLE 
Recent  Northwestern  MSJ  seeks 
G/A.  hard  news  or  business  beat  in 
middle-sized  market.  Five  internships 
working  in  Miami,  Seattle,  D.C.,  plus  4 
years  of  college  newspaper  reporting 
and  editing  in  Chicago  area.  Business 
writing  background  alortg  with  solid 
G/A  clips.  Rapier  wit,  incisive  prose, 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  immediately.  Call  (206) 
746-7689. 

LCXAL  STORY  got  a  Chicago/Midwest 
angle?  Career  Reporter  gets  the  job 
done.  Bio,  clips,  references  on  request 
-15  years  free-lance  professional.  Hove 
laptop,  will  travel,  competitive  rates. 
Fox  D^ny  Johnson  (708)  749-8949  or 
call;  (708)  749-4407. 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  for  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
5mall  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Call  Rich  at  (202)  479-4403  or 
(202)  682-4322. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  SEEKS  new  challenge. 
Former  Navy  Journalist  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience  covering  city  beat  and 
features.  Lay  out  and  editing  experience 
also.  Will  relocate.  Call  John  (714) 
970-0853. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  Versatile  Veteran  of 
NYC  daily.  Has  covered  all  major 
sports  plus  Masters,  US  Open  (golf  and 
tennis),  and  Final  Four.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Contact  Charlie  (908)  317-9347. 


FREELANCE 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT  in 
Helsinki  seeks  new  outlets/offers  for 
stories  from  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
Baltics,  East  Europe.  Ten  years  daily/ 
magazine  work  on  business,  media, 
econamics,  arts.  Call/fax  Steven 
(212)  228-2484. 


COPY  EDITOR;  10  years  experierKe  in 
Business  Journalism.  Reports,  etc. 
Call  (718)  967-8051. 


Editor,  proofreader,  indexer;  15  years 
experience,  seeks  contract  work.  Call  Lee 
(301)  571-9748. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER/EDITOR,  30 
years  covering  Business,  Finance,  The 
Ecorxjmy  Pensions.  (212)  751-4939. 


PRESSROOM 


Supervisor,  Foreman,  Pressman.  Goss 
Urbanite,  Harris,  Goss  Community. 
Wants  to  relocate  out  of  Connecticut. 
Stripping,  platemaking  and  mechani¬ 
cal  supervisory  experierKe.  25  years. 
Zones  6,  8,  9  or  Canada.  Reply  to  Box 
6559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TKH 


MANAGER  with  masters.  1 5  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  large  newspapers.  Color  nom 
Hell  to  Photoshop.  Community  to  Metro 
presses.  Coordinated  multimillion 
dollar  press  erections  and  Macintosh 
prepress  installations.  Results 
oriented,  creative  solver,  hands-on, 
hard  worker.  Leader  by  respect  and 
affection.  Wanting  a  bigger  challenge. 
Reply  to  Box  6535,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  relations  pro  (10  1/2  years) 
seeks  offers  in  NJ,  NYC,  PA.  WSJ 
editor,  14  years.  (609)  448-4894. 


;  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Joel  Kaplan 

AL  GORE,  THE  TENNESSEAN 
AND  OBJECTIVITY 


A  FEW  MONTHS  ago,  I  came  face  to 
face  with  a  question  that  I’m  sure  is  on 
the  minds  of  many  Middle  Tennes¬ 
seans  as  well  as  media  critics. 

I  had  been  visiting  several  high 
schools  as  part  of  a  book  project  exam¬ 
ining  the  growth  of  censorship  of  high 
school  publications. 

One  of  those  visits  took  me  to  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  in  Columbia,  Tenn., 
where  I  questioned  the  students  in 
Dan  Bell’s  journalism  class  about 
whether  they  felt  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  applied  to  their  high  school 
newspaper. 

When  I  finished  with  my  examina¬ 
tion,  several  of  the  students  had  ques¬ 
tions  for  me.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  like  working  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Chicago  Tribune.  Many 
said  they  were  interested  in  pursuing 
careers  as  reporters  and  editors. 

Then  one  young  lady  sitting  toward 
the  back  raised  her  hand. 

“How  can  the  Tennessean  be  objec¬ 
tive  as  far  as  A1  Gore  is  concerned?” 
she  asked. 

She,  like  most  others  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  circulation  area,  was  well 
aware  that  Gore  had  some  very  pro¬ 
ductive  years  as  a  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  before  entering  politics.  She  had 
the  feeling  that  the  newspaper  was 
practicing  boosterism  rather  than  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

How  can  the  Tennessean  be  objec¬ 
tive  about  one  of  its  own? 

This  is  what  I  told  her:  It  can’t. 

The  Tennessean  will  never  be  able  to 
be  objective  about  A1  Gore.  It  wasn’t 
when  he  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1976, 
when  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1984,  when  he  ran  for  president  in 
1988  and  now  that  he  is  vice  president. 


Kaplan  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
newspaper  journalism  at  the  S. I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


How  can  the  Tennessean  be  objec¬ 
tive  about  A1  Gore  when  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editor  is  one  of  his  closest  friends 
(after  all,  who  do  you  think  was  with 
Gore  during  those  times  that  he  ad¬ 
mitted  smoking  marijuana?),  when  the 
paper’s  chief  political  writer  spent  years 
working  next  to  him  and  when  several 
other  Tennessean  reporters  worked 
closely  with  him  during  his  tenure  at 
the  newspaper? 

You  just  can’t  turn  off  old  friendships 
like  a  spigot  of  cold  water. 

There  are  many  people  who  work  at 
the  Tennessean  who  like  Al  Gore,  who 


trust  Al  Gore  and  are  thrilled  to  death 
to  see  him  as  vice  president  —  a  heart¬ 
beat  away  from  the  presidency. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  should  real¬ 
ize  that  a  newspaper  is  a  collection  of 
professional  journalists. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  news¬ 
room,  I  saw  numerous  new  faces.  Most 
of  the  news  staff  has  arrived  since  I  left 
the  paper  in  1986. 

These  new  reporters  and  editors 
have  no  allegiance  to  Al  Gore.  They 
have  no  memories  of  him  as  a  col¬ 
league  or  a  friend.  To  them,  he  is  a 
news  subject  —  nothing  more. 

If  any  one  of  these  reporters  stum¬ 
bles  on  a  story  unflattering  to  the  vice 
president,  I  am  confident  they  will  pur¬ 
sue  it  as  far  as  they  can,  wherever  it 
takes  them. 

But  what  if  these  reporters  find 
something  really  scandalous  about 
Gore?  Would  the  Tennessean  print  it 
—  or  would  editor  Frank  Sutherland 
find  some  way  to  kill  it? 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  story 
would  run.  Frank  Sutherland  is  enough 
of  a  newsman  to  know  a  good  story 
when  he  sees  it.  His  standard  of  proof 
might  be  higher  for  someone  like  Gore, 


who  has  a  glowing  reputation,  than  it 
would  be  for  someone  like  U.S.  Sen. 
Harlan  Mathews,  who  has  a  history  of 
scandal  and  controversy.  But  if  his  re¬ 
porter  has  the  goods  on  Al  Gore,  I’m 
confident  he  would  run  it  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

How  do  I  know  this? 

Remember,  when  I  first  started  at 
the  Tennessean  in  1979,  I  had  a  field 
day  writing  stories  that  were  quite  crit¬ 
ical  of  then-Gov.  Lamar  Alexander 
and  members  of  his  administration. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference  to  me 
—  and  it  certainly  didn’t  make  any  dif¬ 


ference  to  the  editor  —  that  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  had  endorsed  Alexander  in 
that  election,  that  Alexander  had  been 
a  newspaperman  with  a  reputation  for 
integrity  or  that  two  of  his  closest  ad¬ 
visers  —  Tom  Ingram  and  Keel  Hunt 
—  had  worked  at  the  Tennessean  and 
had  many  close  friends  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  staff. 

During  my  tenure  at  the  Tennessean, 
I  wrote  stories  about  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  best  friends  and  most  of  those 
portrayals  were  less  than  flattering. 
Those  stories  all  ran  and  most  of  them 
were  on  page  one. 

So  my  answer  to  that  young  stu¬ 
dent’s  question  was  no,  the  Tennessean 
cannot  be  objective  about  Al  Gore. 
But  that  doesn’t  really  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  The  quality  of  Gore  coverage 
should  not  be  affected. 

I  added  one  other  point:  Because  Al 
Gore  spent  a  little  while  as  a  reporter 
and  even  did  a  touch  of  investigative 
reporting,  he  knows  something  that 
many  politicians  don’t  —  right  from 
wrong. 

Because  Al  Gore  has  covered  en- 
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"Navigating  uncharted  territory  on  issues  that  affect  peoples’ 
lives  —  this  is  the  kind  of  journalism  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  strives  to  deliver.” 

-  Executive  Editor,  Phil  B  ronstein 


They  came  to  California  towns  and 
cities  with  dreams  of  a  better  life  —  if  not 
for  themselves,  then  for  their  own  children. 

What  they  found  instead,  said  Examiner 
reporter  Carla  Marinucci,  was  abuse  and 
exploitation 

It  happens  in  the  Bay  Area’s  gourmet 
industries,  in  the  homes  of  the  educated  and  upscale,  inside  the  tourist  haunts  and  in  restaurants  favored 
by  some  of  the  most  liberal  communities.  Those  who  work  to  protect  the  rights  of  legal  and  illegal 
immigrant  workers  call  it,  ‘slavery  —  pure  and  simple.’ 

With  a  disarming  manner  and  fluency  in  Spanish,  Marinucci  penetrated  the  world  of  the  Latino 
immigrant  in  the  Bay  Area.  Over  four  days  her  stories  lifted  a  veil  on  a  community  separated  from  most 
readers’  lives  by  language  and  money. 


I  BURIED  MEMORIES: 
BROKER  FftHILIES 


When  columnist  Stephanie  Salter  and 
reporter  Carol  Ness  took  on  the  six-part 
series  examining  the  consequences  of  False 
Memory  Syndrome  (FMS)  and  false 
accusations  of  child  abuse,  they  knew  it 
would  be  a  subject  that  many  would  not  want  to  look  at,  but  their  reporter  instincts  told  them  it  was  a 
story  that  needed  to  be  told. 

Was  it  possible  that  after  centuries  of  ignoring  women  and  children  who  had  been  the  victims  of  incest 
and  sexual  abuse,  society  had  swung  too  far  and  now  was  seeing  such  abuse  where  it  never  happened? 

After  months  of  research, 140  interviews  and  4,000  pages  of  documents,  Salter  and  Ness  wrote  the 
story  of  families  torn  apart. 
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